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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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NEW incident is adding to the uneasiness caused by the 

recent treatment of M. Gueshoff, the Bulgarian diplomatic 
agent at Constantinople. Last Saturday's papers announced 
that yet another strike had broken out in Turkey, this time 
on the Oriental Railway. The Turkish Government took the 
matter firmly in hand, and the strike was ended in three days. 
But meanwhile the Bulgarian Government had set troops to 
do the work of the strikers on the line in Eastern Roumelia. 
When the strike was over these troops were retained. The 
episode made a disagreeable impression at Constantinople, as 
it was felt that there was no longer any need for the soldiers, 
and that the strike was being used as a pretext for a political 
demonstration. The Porte demanded the evacuation of the 
line, but the Bulgarian Government, after some corre- 
spondence, stated on Thursday that it would arrange matters 
with the company. This is indirectly to deny the right of the 
Turkish Government to control its own property, and is of 
course a serious position to take up. The Turkish Govern- 
ment shows no sign of weakening in its demand, which it has 
every right to make under the Berlin Treaty, as well as in 
its own interests and in those of the foreign shareholders. 
Prince Ferdinand arrived at Budapest on Wednesday, and 
was received by the Emperor Francis Joseph with sovereign 
honours. It is possible that Prince Ferdinand contemplates 
asserting his independence, and we may add that he is 
perhaps receiving some deliberate encouragement from one 
or more of the Powers. We discuss the matter fully else- 
where, and need only say here that the real interest of Europe 
is to see the Turkish Constitution given a fair trial, and not 
imperilled at this early stage by superfluous quarrels, however 
intelligible in themselves. 

The German answer to the Franco-Spanish Note on 
Morocco was delivered on Tuesday night. We record with 
much satisfaction its courteous and reasonable character. 
There is a good deal of circumlocution, but the reservations 
are not important, and we have no doubt that the Powers will 
speedily agree upon their policy towards Mulai Hafid. The 
Note begins by agreeing with the French and Spanish view 
that in dealing with Mulai Hafid only interests which are 
common to all the Powers should be taken into account. 
Germany has no objection to the demanding of certain 
guarantees required by those interests. The presentation of 
the demand, which would be the concern of all, should be 
made by the doyen of the Diplomatic Corps at Tangier. As for 
these guarantees in detail, Germany acknowledges that Mulai 
Hafid must recognise the Algeciras Act, and stipulates only 
that the measures taken to make that Act effective should be 
in accordance with Moroccan State Law. She has no objection 








to the confirmation of the powers conferred on France and 
Spain for preventing the smuggling of arms. 








With reference to the undertakings legally entered into by 
his predecessors with foreign Powers and individuals, Mulai 
Hafid, in the opinion of the German Government, ought 
not to repudiate them; but the Government points out that 
agreements with private persons, as well as debts, can only 
have a title to recognition where, in their origin, the provisions 
of the Act of Algeciras regarding contracts and public works, 
as well as those respecting the furnishing of money to the 
Moroccan Government, have been observed. The German 
Government agrees that the powers of the Commission set up 
at Casablanca to determine claims for compensation arising 
out of the bombardment of the town should be confirmed. 
Germany is prepared to join in requiring Mulai Hafid publicly 
to declare that his attitude towards foreign Powers will be in 
conformity with the provisions of international law, and that 
he will without delay secure the safety and freedom of traffic. 
The German Government only desires that, in regard to 
the particular measures to be taken to that end, a certain 
freedom of action should be left to him in order that a fresh 
outbreak of feeling among the Mussulman population may 
not be caused. The German Government does not dispute 
the right of France and Spain to ask for repayment of the 
expenditure incurred by the military measures, as well as to 
arrange with Morocco for compensation for the murder of 
their “nationals,” but it trusts that in this matter both 
the Powers will have regard to the financial position of 
Morocco. 


There is no improvement yet to report in the situation in 
Persia. On Saturday last the Shah gave his answer to the 
identical Note of Great Britain and Russia. Its contents 
have not been disclosed, but the Persian correspondent of the 
Times hears that it is unsatisfactory, the Shah practically 
refusing to renew the Constitution until the Azerbaijan 
province has been subdued. On the other hand, the St. Peters- 
burg correspondent, in a message published on Thursday, says 
that the Shah’s proclamation convoking the Mejliss may be 
expected in a few days. It may be taken for granted that Great 
Britain and Russia are bringing all possible pressure to bear. 
Meanwhile the wearisome but inconclusive fighting at Tabriz 
goes on. The Times special correspondent reports that 
Ain-ed-Dowleh, on behalf of the Shah, sent a statement 
into the town on Friday week that the Shah would grant a 
lawful Constitution, but that four of the most important 
Nationalists must first be surrendered. The 
answered that if the Shah eliminated the word “lawful,” 
which is used by him in a practically prohibitory sense, they 
would surrender not only four but forty Nationalists to be 
tried by a properly appointed Court. To this Ain-ed-Dowleh 
replied that he had orders to reduce the town,—a threat 
which was made good by the firing of six shells. 


anjuman 





Russia is suffering from a severe outbreak of cholera, but the 
evidence of statistics and experts seems to show that the type 
of disease is much less severe than in the outbreaks of 1871 
and 1892, and it is hoped that in another week the maximum 
stage will be over. In St. Petersburg, where the mortality 
has been greater than in the whole of the rest of the Empire, 
the percentage of fatal cases has been, roughly speaking, about 
33, as compared with 50 per cent. in 1892, when Russia lost 
260,000 inhabitants. The Times correspondent, while attri- 
buting the spread of the outbreak to the defective sanitation 
of the north-eastern section of St. Petersburg, aggravated 
by the rainy autumn season, bears willing testimony to the 
heroism and efficiency of doctors and nurses in the three 
principal hospitals, which contain four-fifths of the cases 
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under treatment, and asserts that the organisation for com- 
bating the epidemic is now placed on a satisfactory footing. 
The great majority of sufferers are to be found amongst the 
labouring classes, but the military hospitals are full. A curious 
feature of the outbreak is that while children rarely succumb, 
they are regarded by the experts as the principal agents of 
contagion. Professor Metchnikoff, of the Pasteur Institute, 
has declared that to boil all drinking-water would do more to 
prevent a cholera invasion than the mobilisation of a whole 
army of doctors on the frontier. 


Herr Sydow, the Secretary of the German Imperial 
Treasury, has written an article on the finances of the 
German Empire, which was summarised in the North German 
Gazette on Tuesday. He announces that during the next five 
years a deficit of £100,000,000 to £112,500,000 has to be faced. 
There will be new taxes on spirits, beer, and wine, and a tax 
on sparkling and still wines in bottle is still being considered. 
In the case of the increased Death-duties estates below £1,000 
will be exempted. Altogether, additional revenue must be 
raised annually to the amount of £25,000,000. The Ticket-tax 
which has been so unpopular is to be abolished, and this is 
in accordance with the principle which Herr Sydow lays 
down that all commercial transactions and means of com- 
munication shall be unbampered. Thus dividends and Stock 
Exchange dealings will not be taxed. Herr Sydow dismisses 
the possibility of an Income-tax for Imperial purposes, The 
matriecular contributions are to be increased, and to be fixed 
for a term of years, so that the various States may not com- 
plain of embarrassing surprises. Finally, Herr Sydow makes 
an earnest appeal to all Germans to admit that the national 
honour requires these financial reforms, and that the richness 
of the country renders them possible. 


The Admiralty answer to Mr. Deakin’s proposal to estab- 
lish a local Australian Navy has been published in Australia. 
It states, according to a Reuter summary, that the Admiralty 
have had some difficulty in understanding Mr. Deakin’s 
scheme, but they believe the following to be its chief 
principles :—The Commonwealth Government undertakes the 
responsibility for local naval defence, and will provide six 
torpedo-boat destroyers, nine submarines, and two depdt-ships 
at a cost of £1,277,500. It will also meet the expenses of 
pay and maintenance for seventy-nine officers and eleven 
hundred and twenty-five men provided by the Imperial 
Government, as many of them as possible being Australians. 
The administrative coutrol of the flotilla will rest with the 
Commonwealth Government, but the officers and men will 
form part of the Imperial Navy, and will be subject to the 
King’s Regulations. While in Australian waters they will be 
under the control of the Commonwealth Government, but if 
they go to other places they will be under the control of the 
senior Imperial naval officer. Mr. Deakin assumes that in 
time of war the Commonwealth Government would place the 
flotilla under the orders of the naval Commander-in-Chief, but 
that the vessels would not be moved from Australian waters 
without the consent of the Commonwealth Government. The 
annual expenses of maintenance will amount to £186,000. We 
are glad that the Admiralty, who have expressed a general 
approval of the scheme, have taken the only reasonable course. 


The Presidential campaign has been suddenly inflamed by 
the sensational disclosures of Mr. Heurst. In three successive 
speeches at Columbus (Ohio), St. Louis, and Memphis (Ten- 
nessee) he has produced letters incriminating two Republican 
politicians—Senator Foraker and Mr. Sibley, a Member of 
Congress for Pennsylvania—and two leading Democrats, Mr. 
Haskell, the Governor of Oklahoma and treasurer of the 
Democratic campaign fund, and Senator Bailey, of Texas. 
The letters, which indicate that these gentlemen, while occupy- 
ing public office, have had financial and otber relations with the 
Standard Oil Company, have caused great excitement. Senator 
Foraker’s explanation—that the moneys received were legal fees 
for services not relating to legislation—has failed to convince 
moderate public opinion, and his career is already regarded as 
ended. Governor Haskell bas met the charge with a flat 
denial, and suggests that it should be investigated by a 
Committee of five editors to hear both parties and other 
evidence on oath, on the ground of the delays of the law,—an 
invitation which bas been declined by most of the editors named, 
Tbe result of Mr. Hearst's bombshell is to make the Trust 














issue overshadow all others in the Presidential campaign, 
But while he has impartially assailed leading representativeg 
of both parties as “the servile tools of oriminal Trusts,” he 
not only abstains from making insinuations against My 
Roosevelt or Mr. Taft, bat he sums up the evidence on 
divulged as showing that “when Roosevelt whipped the 
Standard out of the Republican Party it went over to the 
Democrats.” 


The President’s contribution to the controversy has been 
prompt and outspoken. In a statement issued on Monday 
night he supplies an illuminating commentary on Mr. 
Hearst’s revelations, recalling Senator Foraker’s attacks on 
all reforms proposed by the Government, denouncing his 
unscrupulous agitation over the Brownsville affair, and 
publishing a letter written by Mr. Taft in 1907, in which Mr. 
Taft declared that he did not care for the Presidency if it 
involved a compromise with Mr. Foraker or any one else 
in a matter of principle. Mr. Roosevelt, it may be added, 
assumes the authenticity of the correspondence published by 
Mr. Hearst, and his reference to Mr. Haskell’s intimatg 
association with Mr. Bryan has elicited a long telegram from 
the latter, who denies that the Democratic Party obtained 
substantial aid from the Standard Oil Company, defends Mr, 
Haskell, and demands an immediate investigation of the 
charges brought against him by Mr. Hearst, and “ endorsed 
by the President of the United States.” Friday's papers 
contain the text of a further letter from the President 
denouncing Mr. Haskell as the tool of the Standard Oij 
Company, and as a man unworthy for any position whatever 
in public life. No imputations are made against Mr. Bryan's 
integrity, but, in view of his close relations with Mr. Haskell, 
the President’s intervention is regarded as a fatal blow to his 
candidature. 


On Tuesday the Speaker was presented with the freedom of 
the city of Curlisle, and acknowledged the honour in a speech 
worthy of bis office and his own high record. After dwelling, 
in an interesting retrospect, on the continuity of his offico—a 
continuity surpassing that of the Royal line—he disclaimed 
any title to distinction on the seore of being in any special or 
peculiar sense the guardian of freedom of speech, on the 
ground that such an attitude was inherent in his position, 
but dissented from the ruling of a predecessor who 
declared that the Speaker could only call upon a Member 
to speak, the decision whether he was to be heard 
or not resting with the House. The Speaker's duty, in 
Mr. Lowther’s view, is to secure by every proper means a 
fair and impartial hearing for all Members, subject to the 
rules of the House, “ however disagreeable their sentiments 
may be to their fellow-Members.” Mr. Lowther's own 
practice illustrates his principle. His firmness is tempered 
by tact, geniality, and, whenever it can be judiciously indulged, 
by a fine sense of humour. He is one of the great personalities 
as well as the greatest official of the House, and in the exer- 
cise of his functions has earned the admiration as well as the 
respect of all parties. 


Mr. Lloyd George delivered a striking address on religion 
in Wales at a bazuar in aid of the funds of a Calvinistic 
Methodist chapel at Carnarvon on Wednesday. Combating 
the notion that the Celtic nationalities were fickle, while 
admitting that they had a volatility which lent them part 
of their attractiveness, Mr. Lloyd George declaved that the 
Welsh character had been steadied, ordered, and organised by 
two great events,—the translation of the Bible inte the 
language of the peuple by the Church of England, and the 
foundation and formation of the great Free Churches in 
Wales. But while Nonconformity had disciplined and lent 
a sterner purpose to the Welsh character, there were people 
who seemed to think that religion had served its purpose 
in bridling savagery, and was of no further use now that 
men were free and prosperous. But human nature in 
its essence was the same in every age and every dispensa- 
tion, and religion provided for the fundamental needs of 
human life. Only when the wise men who in their eelf- 
sufficiency shunned the churches could devise some more 
effective agency to guide men and women tbrough the 
dangerous paths of life and strengthen their hearts to bear 
its inevitable sorrows, as the religion of Cbrist had done ig 
the experience of countless myriads who put theix trust im 
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Him, could they, the simple people of the hills, give up 
the building of chapels and churehes. Mr. Lloyd George's 
speeches to Welsh audiences have as a rule more heat than 
light. On this occasion he remained on a high level of serious 
eloquence, and said nothing that he is likely to repent or 
revise. 

An important circular dealing with the motor question has 
been issued by the Local Government Board to County 
Councils and Town Councils of boroughs with a population 
exceeding ten thousand. While admitting that there is good 
ground for complaint, and, by inference, that further legisla- 
tive restriction may be desirable, the Board are of opinion that 
the provisions of the Motor-Car Act of 1908, notably the 
section which applies to all cases of negligent or reckless 
driving irrespective of speed, ought, if carefully and 
systematically enforced in proper cases, to be sufficient to 
check most of the abuses complained of. They consider that 
yacing, either by motor-omnibuses or other vehicles, on the 
public highways should be rigorously suppressed, and are 
willing to consider applications for the imposition of the 
lower speed-limit in places where it may be properly imposed. 
On the other hand, they urge on road authorities to use 
every effort to diminish the risk of accidents by removing 
or rounding corners, widening roads, pruning hedges near 
cross-roads, or substituting open fences for hedges. 


‘In this context we may note that Mr. Joynson-Hicks, M.P., 
speaking at a dinner held at Oxford on Saturday last in con- 
nexion with the meeting of the Motor Union, stated that that 
body had no responsibility for the “ Four-ineh” race in the Isle 
of Man, adding that he personally entirely deprecated the race, 
and believed that it had gone far to exasperate the public, 
which saw no reason for it. The growth and tendency of 
public opinion against road-racing are further admitted 
in the letter addressed to Wednesday's Times by Mr. 
S. F. Edge, in which he states that, “‘as one who has been 
responsible for most of the racing in this country, I think it 
may perhaps be my duty in deference to public feeling to be 
the first manufacturer to publicly announce my intention of 
withdrawing Napier cars from all dangerous competitions.” 
The significance of Mr. Edge’s declaration, however, is con- 
siderably modified by the fact that the winning car in the 
“Four-inch” road-race, in which a speed of eighty miles an 
hour was at times attained, was entered in his name. 

A letter has been published which the Home Secretary has 
sent in answer to the many appeals on behalf of Daisy Lord, 
who, it will be remembered, was sentenced to death for 
the murder of her infant child. The capital sentence was 
altered to penal servitude for life, and the appeals were made 
against this punishment. The Home Secretary points out 
that there is “a tendency to underrate, and even to ignore, 
the seriousness of the crime of infanticide.” He then explains 
the practice of the Home Office, which, he thinks, is not 
generally understood. The death sentence in cases like 
Daisy Lord’s is always commuted, and “penal servitude for 
life” is regarded as an indefinite penalty, with which the 
Home Secretary can deal at his discretion. The prisoner is 
carefully brought under good influences, including that of a 
committee of ladies from ontside the prison, and the term of 
imprisonment rarely exceeds three years. The authors of the 
appeals have spoken of the whole procedure as a kind of brutal 
farce and bullying; but we are astonished and disconcerted 
to notice that nothing is said on behalf of the infants who 
have been, or yet may be, murdered. We acknowledge fully 
the hardness of the lot of a woman like Daisy Lord, who is 
even more sinned against than sinning. But laws framed on 
hard cases are bad laws. The retention of capital punishment 
places murder as a thing apart, and this conception of it is 
at once a restraint upon easily tempted persons and a protec- 
tion to the public, which, it is necessary to point out, includes 
helpless infants. It is a sham humanitarianism which forgets 
these considerations. 








Major-General C. E. Luard, whose wife was murdered near 
Ightham on August 24th, committed suicide yesterday week at 
a railway-crossing near Barham Court, where he had arrived 
on the previous evening to stay with his friend Colonel 
Warde, M.P, From the statement read by Colonel Warde at 


Luard, whose manner bad been perfectly quiet and natural 
throughout Thursday evening, rose soon after eight on Friday 
morning, quitted the house shortly before nine, leaving 
three letters in his room, and proceeded to the level-crossing 
at Teston, where he threw himself before the Maidstone 
express. Colonel Warde gave it as his personal opinion 
that General Luard’s decision to destroy himself, while 
prompted by the malicious anonymous letters he had 
received, was the result of a sudden impulse, and that the 
three letters were all written on the Friday morning. He 
also expressed great and natural indignation that the news- 
papers had published on the Saturday what purported to be a 
letter from General Luard to himself stating that he could 
not face his son. This letter, he declared, was “ absolutely a 
lie from start to finish.” In summing up the Coroner com- 
mented severely on the writers of the anonymous letters which 
had driven General Luard to suicide, and added that, so fur as 
the evidence given at the previous inquest went, be “absolutely 
accounted for all his movements, and absolutely showed that 
he could not have been present and committed this terrible 
act.” We deal elsewhere with the aspeets of the case which 
provoked the Coroner’s remarks, and the heavy responsibility 
incurred throughout this tragic business by the Press. 


Friday’s papers contained the announcement of a remark- 
able gift to the United Kingdom from Mr. Carnegie. Under 
the provisions of the new Carnegie Hero Fund Trust it is 
proposed to do for the British Islands what he has already 
done for America,—to establish a permanent fund bearing 
an income of £12,500 a year “to place those following peaceful 
vocations who have been injured in heroic efforts to save 
human life in somewhat better positions pecuniarily than 
before, until again able to work.” Men und women alike 
throughout “the British Islands and the waters thereof” are 
eligible for the benefits of the fund, und special reference 
is made to doctors, nurses, policemen, railroad employees, 
and firemen. Grants will be made for acts of bravery, 
and widows and children are to be the first care of the 
trustees. Mr. Carnegie is careful to state that nothing could 
be further from his intention than to deaden or interfere with 
municipal or other public provision of pensions and rewards 
for heroism. These and other safeguards against the possible 
dangers of administration greatly enhance the value of Mr. 
Carnegie’s benefaction, which will be managed by the 
Carnegie Dunfermline Trustees, and has received the approval 
of the King. 





At Le Mans on Monday Mr. Wilbur Wright beat al! 
previous performances in flying. Travelling with perfect 
regularity round the triangular course, which is two thousand 
métres long, he stayed in the air for one hour and thirty-one 
minutes, and covered sixty-six kilométres. The 7imes corre- 
spondent says that he used only twenty-two of the fifty litres 
of petrol he had with him, and only two of the ten litres of 
water. He descended apparently because it was dark, other- 
wise it is estimated that there was no reason why he should 
not have flown for three and a half hours. 


Polling took place in Newcastle on Thursday to fill the 
vacancy created by the death of Mr. Cairns (Liberal), and the 
result wes declared on Friday morning as follows :— 





Mr. G. Renwick (Unionist) ... 13,863 
Mr. E. Shortt (Liberal) ove 11,720 
Mr. E. RB. Hartley (Socialist) 2,971 

Unionist majority over Liberal ... 2,143 


The Labour Party decided not to contest the seat in view of 
the compact at the General Election, when Mr. Hudson 
(Labour) was returned by the assistance of Liberal votes; 
but Mr. Hartley, the Socialist candidate, received considerable 
support from the local Labour organisation, while the Irish 
vote was withdrawn from the Liberal candidate on the plea of 
Mr. Asquith’s interference with the Eucharistic procession. 
The issues involved in the election are too complicated to be 
discussed at the moment of going to press. It is enough to 
say that the action of the Socialists has presented the 
Opposition with the seat, and incidentally afforded valuable 
support to the advocates of proportional representation. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
a ee 
THE AMBITIONS OF BULGARIA. 

PPARENTLY trifling dissensions between nations 
are often only the superficial signs of the under- 
play of great forces. This is particularly true in the case 
of Turkey and Bulgaria. The disputes about the diplo- 
matic recognition of the Bulgarian agent in Constantinople, 
and the presence of Bulgarian troops on the Eastern Rail- 
ways Company's line, may turn out to be only pretexts for 
the joining of far greater issues, and the situation cannot 
be understood or its dangers estimated till the ambitions 
of both sides are clearly seen. It is useless to ignore the exist- 
ence of large conflicting motives, and foolish to argue that 
a statement of them is unnecessarily inflammatory. Ignor- 
ance and the habit of blinking facts are among the greatest 
of dangers in a dangerous world. There is no reason why 
the divergent ideals of Turkey and Bulgaria should not 
be reconciled, and we sincerely hope that the friction which 
has been slightly increasing day by day may be entirely 
removed. Reconciliation, of course, will be impossible 
without statesmanship; but if that of the Young Turks 
and the Bulgarian Government fails, we shall not despair 
till it is certain that the beneficent services of one or 
several of the Powers will be withheld. With these 
prefatory words, we shall try to show why it is, after all, 
natural enough that an attempt to rearrange the relations 
of Turkey and Bulgaria should be one of the first results 

of the Turkish Revolution. 

By the Treaty of Berlin in 1878 Bulgaria was con- 
stituted an autonomous tributary Principality under the 
suzerainty of Turkey. Asa matter of fact, no tribute is 
paid, and Bulgaria has never been assessed for the 
purpose. Eastern Roumelia, which became part of Bulgaria 
after the revolution of 1885, does pay a tribute, which is 
assigned to the creditors of Turkey; but though the 
Bulgarian Government acts as the forwarding agent of 
this tribute, it is still a fact that it does not, on behalf of 
the country as it was originally created, acknowledge in 
the material form of money payments vassalage to ‘Turkey. 
Bulgaria is progressive, industrious, and ambitious, and 
the growing feeling thut the suzerainty of Turkey is an 
obsolete formula has reflected itself in many small signs 
of practical independence. Prince Ferdinand has long 
and notoriously cherished the ambition to be considered an 
independent Sovereign by the Powers. Another sign was 
the success of the Bulgarian diplomatic agent in getting 
himself treated till recently at Constantinople as though he 
were the representative of an independent State. It was 
the too significant dignity of the Bulgarian agent which the 
new Turkish Government lately decided to dispute. The 
Gueshoff incident may pass for a piece of clumsiness, 
and we cannot deny that, whatever else it was, it was 
certainly clumsy; but the exclusion of M. Gueshoff from 
a ceremony which was:attended by the whole Diplomatic 
Corps properly so called was, nevertheless, a faithful 
indication of the bearing which the Young Turks 
wish to adopt towards Bulgaria. The new situation 
could be summed up in a few words. The Government 
has exactly reversed the policy of the Sultan. He in 
his autocratic days was complaisant and smooth-spoken 
towards Bulgaria, whose acquiescence he wished to ensure, 
but curt and often brutal to the Bulgarians in Turkey ; 
whereas the Young Turks, in their anxiety to regularise 
everything, are reminding Bulgaria of her true theoretical 
position, but are indulgent and paternal towards the 
Bulgarians in Turkey. The Bulgarian Government, for its 
part, is perfectly conscious of this manceuvre, and thinks 
the present perhaps as good an opportunity as it will ever 
have for resisting it and for asserting Bulgaria’s practical 
independence. In this context we must not underrate the 
theaning of the visit of Prince Ferdinand to Budapest, 
where he has been received by the Emperor Francis 
Joseph with sovereign honours. The JF’remdenblatt, the 
usual channel of Official opinion at Budapest, insists on 
the importance of this reception, and argues that the 
Turkish Government, which needs tranquillity for the 
reorganisation of the country, will do well not to provoke 
Bulgaria further, but to repair the affront to M. Gueshoff. 
Unless the Turkish Government cares to do this, it is 
possible that the Bulgarian Government will make it a 
point of pride indefinitely to disobey the Turkish intimation 





that the Bulgarian troops guarding the Bulgarian veetion 
of the Eastern Railways Company’s line must be removed. 


As the Young Turks desire that Bulgaria should resume 
her theoretical position, and Bulgaria naturally wants to 
preserve all the privileges and indulgences which y 
has given her, and perhaps considerably to add to them, 
there is plainly one of those sharp divisions in which much 
depends upon the temper of the two peoples, and on the 
degree of their confidence in their physical Strength. No 
man can insist on any point of view who knows that 
he cannot support it if it be disputed. To take the 
unpromising signs of temper first. There is no doubt that 
some Bulgarian politicians are not well disposed towards 
the regeneration of Turkey, because it is a check to their 
programme of aggrandisement. Now if Turkey were 
defeated in a war, the Young Turks would be discredited. 
the ideal of an Ottoman nation, revered and served by 
many races, would vanish ; the reactionaries would regain 
ground; and even if Bulgaria did not get Macedonia for 
her own, the question would be kept open. As it is, the 
qnestion threatens to be closed by the march of that 
distracted province towards a contented self-government, 
Among Bulgarian officers the feeling for war is always 
strong, and it has more appearance of justification now 
than ever before. The Gueshoff incident might be 
made the excuse for a rupture, and the independence 
of Bulgaria would, of course, be an inspiring battle-cry. 
A successful war would settle all the other problems of 
the moment, such as the education question and the 
question of local autonomy in Macedonia. But such con- 
siderations are no more alluring than those which are 
always present to tempt Chauvinistic young men into 
war. On the other side, it is to be remembered that the 
Bulgarians, apart from their rulers, are a peace-loving 
peopie, and the best elements in the country know well 
that by a gratuitous disturbance of the serenity of Europe 
they would forfeit much sympathy which is valuable to 
them. Again, most of the generous pugnacity which has 
been displayed in Bulgaria from time to time has been on 
behalf of the Bulgarians in Macedonia. But these very 
men openly profess their wish to see the new régime in 
Turkey given a fair trial; they revolted not against 
Turkey, but against the vile rule of the Sultan. The 
Bulgarian Government ought to be satisfied, then, if the 
Macedonian Bulgarians are at lust saved from extinction, 
and are given the opportunity to become a prosperous group 
in a liberal Empire. There are, moreover, restraints on the 
rashness of Bulgaria,—the fear of Servia, the rather greater 
fear of Roumania, and the very- great fear of Austria. 
Finally, there is the advantage of maintaining the Exarch 
at Constantinople The Exarch has a peculiar position of 
power, being allowed to control the Bulgarian clergy in 
European Turkey, as well as those in the Principality. 
Of course, if Bulgaria declared her independence, she 
would sacrifice this unique religious privilege. As for 
the material strength of the two countries, we fear 
that there is a much stronger temptamon to Bulgaria 
to use hers for her own ends at the expense of Europe 
than one can contemplate serenely. A military corre- 
spondent who has lately been writing articles of great 
worth and interest in the Times on the balauce of power 
in the Balkan Peninsula speaks very highly of the 
Bulgarian Army. Bulgaria can raise three hundred and 
eighty thousand fighting men. Her field army of two 
hundred and ten thousand, with seven thousand cavalry 
and five hundred guns, could be massed at fix-d points on 
the frontier within ten days of receiving the order to 
mobilise, and there would still remain one hundred and 
seventy thousand Reservists as well as about sixty thousand 
Landsturm men to perform the ancillary duties of the army 
in war. The Turkish Army, on the contrary, is in a lower 
state of efficiency than at any time since the great period 
of conquest. Six weeks would be required for even its 
partial mobilisation. The active army is composed chiefly 
of recruits. Under the late Government soldiers were rarely 
sent to the Reserve after the allotted three years, but were 
kept with the colours for four, five, or six years. One of the 
first acts of the new Government was to send to their homes 
all the men who had served three years with the colours. 
Hence the present unnecessarily weak condition of the 
Army. At the end of six or eight weeks Turkey could 
have a force of two hundred and fifty thousand men 
in the field. Theoretically, thirty-five thousand more men 
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gould be raised in Europe, and two hundred and thirty- 
fye thousand more in Asia; but the writer in the Times is 
doubtful of the value of these figures. 

We trust that these paper advantages will not turn 
the head of the Bulgarian Government. We agree that 
Turkey bebaved awkwardly and thoughtlessly in the 
Gueshoff affair ; but the Bulgarians must remember that if 
they went to war they would be judged by Europe, which 
earnestly desires peace, not by a pretext, but by the justice 
of the war on general grounds. For our part, we have 
no hesitation in saying that a war could not be justified. 
All civilised countries want, or ought to want, to have the 
Turkish Constitution tested fairly, not struck down soon 
after its birth. Whichever way a war went, there would 
jnevitably be another outburst of anarchy in Macedonia. 
And ultimately is it at all certain that Bulgaria would 

in even if her arms were victorious? Austria, though 
she is so amiable and laudatory now, has not been feared 
al] these years without some reason. She, indeed, has so 
much influence over Bulgaria that she could stop her 
doing anything rash by merely saying the word. We 
hope that she will add more honours to the long life of 
the Emperor by giving sane and friendly counsel now. 
In any case, Bulgaria will make a mistake if she allows 
the flattery of Austria to turn the scale in favour of an 
adventurous policy. It is not even as though Bulgaria 
could plead that freedom from the suzerainty of Turkey 
bad always been her plain national ambition; she has 
often been glad enough to confess her vassalage when it 
was a question of importing goods on easy terms into 
Turkey on the ground that Bulgaria was part of the 
Turkish Empire. There is only one aim for Europe in 
this affair,—to prevent things by all means in its power 
from reaching that perilous point at which war would be 
the easiest step to tuke. 





THE IGHTHAM MURDER. 


HE murder committed last month at Sevenoaks, 
and its recent sequel of suicide, are a tragedy 
which make it the first duty of those who have to deal 
with the matter in the public Press to offer their deep and 
respectful sympathy to the relatives of the dead. Having 
done so, and having chronicled the facts of the case, as a 
newspaper must, the easier task would be to pass on in 
silence. But the Sevenoaks crime and its consequences are 
more than a mere tragedy. They are a comment upon our 
social system which we should have the courage to examine, 
and from the examination of which we ought to come to 
clear conclusions. That is the duty of all who care for the 
rights and proprieties of public and private life; but in 
this case there are special obligations which particularly 
concern the writers and readers of newspapers, and which 
responsible English journalists cannot iguore. 

The facts which it is necessary to chronicle are few. On 
the afternoon of Monday, August 24th, Major-General 
Charles Edward Luard found his wife lying dead in a 
wood near his house. There was no doubt that she had 
been murdered, and that the murderer had used a revolver. 
The criminal, however, escaped, and has never been traced. 
An inquest followed, and in due course was adjourned; 
little evidence was taken. Unfortunately, what was taken 
was insufficient in a way which the Coroner could not have 
expected. It did not make it clear beyond all possible 
doubt that General Luard himself could not have been 
present at his wife’s death. The evidence given at the 
resumed inquest made it abundantly plain that the 
General's time was fully occupied elsewhere; but that 
evidence came too late. ‘The crime of the murder had set 
all the amateur detectives searching in the maze for clues ; 
worse still, the anonymous letter-writer was at work. The 
Coroner, the police, General Luard himself, received letter 
after letter insinuating motives, suggesting theories, even 
openly accusing the unfortunate officer of having himself 
been the cause of his wife’s death. Nothing could have 
been more cruel than the writing of these accusing letters ; 
nothing could have been more disgraceful ; nothing, even, 
more absurd. No one who knew General Luard would 
have anticipated that such letters could be written ; no one 
possessed of the common, kindly instincts of men and 
women could have imagined such accusations, much less 
written them down. Apart from any questions of time or 





place, the inherent improbability of the crime suggesied ' public against similar crimes in the future. 


was overwhelming. That an upright, sane, and honourable 
English gentleman should suddenly, with no motive and for 
no reason, lift his hand against the lady to whom he had 
given the affection of a lifetime might have been regarded 
as antecedently impossible. But we have no neéd to 
assume or insist upon this point, for even the most 
cynical of sceptics, refusing to admit the impossibility, 
would have waited for at least a shadow of proof. But 
those who accused General Luard did not wait. They chose 
to inflict torture upon a man who was already suffering 
under the heaviest grief that could come to him, and under 
that torture his mind gave way. Thev are beyond the 
reach of human punishment. We can only hope that 
they realise what they have done. 


We have spoken of this crime and its consequences as 
a comment upon our whole social system, and it is with 
deep regret that we recognise the part which has come to 
be played, not only in this case in particular, but in its 
general attitude towards publicity and crime, by a section 
of the Press. It is, we fear, impossible to deny that the 
frame of mind which sends some irresponsible meddler 
writing anonymous letters to Coroners is exactly the 
frame of mind to which this section of the Press makes 
its chief appeal. The methods and the results are the 
same, except that the newspaper’s opportunities are 
wider. A lady is found murdered, in mysterious 
circumstances, in a lonely wood. Information reaches 
the offices of the London newspapers. By the uext train 
there travels down to the scene an army of photographers, 
amateur detectives, and special correspondents. The 
district is invaded ; the country home is surrounded. All 
respect for privacy is thrown to the winds. There is a 
rush to interview any neighbour or passer-by who could 
have had the slightest possible connexion with the scene 
of the crime; the victim’s friends and acquaintances are 
sought out and questioned; the servants are cross- 
examined, photographed, offered bribes. The room in 
which the Coroner holds the inquest becomes a theatre. 
Special descriptions are telegraphed up to London ; ali the 
writing is of evidence that is startling, of moments that 
are dramatic; the occasion becomes a play, rather than a 
scene of sorrow and silence. Even the churchyard is not 
respected; the bereaved relatives walk to the grave between 
rival photographers ; the sheets of the next morning print 
pictures of mourning on which decency should have for- 
bidden a man to look. Finally, when authority denies 
access to private letters, the contents of an imaginary 
communication are deliberately concocted ; and, as if it 
were not enough to drive a bereaved English gentleman to 
insanity and suicide, words are put into the dead man’s 
mouth which could have but one meaning, yet which, in 
fact, have not the remotest relation to anything he ever 
wrote or said. Nothing in the whole unhappy story 
is worse than the end, though, perhaps, it was an 
inevitable consequence of the beginning. From first to 
last it has been an exhibition of un-English methods of 
journalism, of which those who care for the traditions 
of an honourable calling cannot but be heartily 
ashamed. To take the lowest grounds of all, nothing is 
more striking in the new methods than their failure. The 
amateur detective, with all his clues, his theories, and 
his photography, achieves no public service. All he does 
is to hinder the local police, baffle the professional 
detective, and so directly contribute to the sucvessful 
escape of the criminal. When, in addition, he helps to 
drive an innoceut man out of his mind, and to add to 
grief which is already overwhelming, the irony of the 
situation could not be more complete. 

There is a remedy for all this, but is iteasy? It is at 
all events simple, and it rests with the public quite as 
much as with the newspaper proprietors to apply it. For 
when you come to the question which underlies the whole 


| problem of the lower methods of journalism, what is it? 


“'T'he public demand it; the public have a right to it; if 
the public ask for it, we must give it them,” that is the 
claim which is made. Can it be conceded? In a matter 
such as this, what are the public rights? They are these, 
and only these. When a murder has been committed, the 
public havea right to know, first, that every possible effort is 
being made to bring the criminal to justice ; second, that any 
accused person shall be given the fullest and fairest trial ; 
third, that every precaution shall be taken to guard the 
It is one of 
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the duties of the Press to see that these rights are secured. 
If other rights are claimed, they must be resisted. 
The public have no right to expect elaborate details of 
every accessory of the crime; no right to demand 
dramatic descriptions of scenes at inquests and trials; no 
right to be provided with photographs of places and persons 
(except for police purposes of identification) connected 
with the murder; no right to have cameras pointed at 
mourners standing by the side of a grave. We have 
travelled far in the track of the worst forms of American 
journalism when it is necessary to write that last sentence. 

eed we travel further? Let us grant this, to begin 
with: that if a demand, not absolutely illegal, can be 
shown to exist, it will be supplied. It is true that when 
a newspaper deliberately sets itself to gratify tastes which 
are cruel and morbid, the journalists who are responsible 
for it stand in the same relation to public morality as does 
the private individual to his own code of morals when he 
yields to a base temptation. But it is no use merely 
amenting the fact that depraved tastes are so easily 
gratified; the right thing to do is to try to set up a 
different standard ; the demand which is believed to exist 
must be shown not to exist. If the public are really 
desirous of protecting their own morals, they have the 
remedy in their own hands. When a newspaper offends 
against decency and humanity, they will have nothing to 
do with it. We may deplore the fact that they should be 
compelled by English journalism to ask themselves 
questions with which journalism in other days did not 
perplex them ; but theirs, after all, is the final decision. 
They must choose, and as they choose, so will the news- 
papers be written for them. 





LABOUR AND COMPROMISE. 


HE great cotton industry in the North has reached 

a curious situation. A strike affecting a hundred 
thousand operatives, and causing the loss of weekly wages 
amounting to £130,000, is in full swing, and yet a con- 
siderable part of the strikers expressly declared by their 
votes that they had no desire to strike. They have been 
drawn into it because the decision of their fellows has 
involved everybody. The dispute arose out of the 
announcement by the Federation of Master Cotton- 
Spinners’ Associations that wages must be reduced five 
per cent. The great wave of prosperity in the cotton 
trade has, in fact, spent itself, and those who have ridden 
on its crest must endure the cycle of depression which is 
already visiting nearly every trade in the civilised world. 
The masters demand that the operatives who have shared 
in the “ boom ” should also share in the bad times. This 
is an indisputably necessary principle so long as Capital 
and Labour are partners in a common interest; the only 
matter which admits of dispute is the amount of the 
reduction. Here, of course, is the occasion for each side to 
exercise its right to fight for itself,—the masters through 
the mouths of their representatives, the men through the 
mouths of theirs. The power of “ collective bargaining” 
which Trade-Unions have given to workmen is, we 
believe, as good a means as this imperfect world can 
possibly supply for the exaction of fair terms from 
employers. ‘'he men bring their arguments to bear 
knowing that the ability to impose on their masters 
the catastrophe of a strike is their ultima ratio, but also 
knowing that they stand to impose great hardships not only 
on others but on themselves and their families if they fail. 
The employers, for their part, argue with the knowledge 
that if they let their works stand idle for the sake of some 
fantastic ves or point of honour they are unnecessarily 
losing trade which they may never recover. Thus the 
motives of both sides are economically wholesome and 
similar, and would always appear so if they were not dis- 
guised by passion or ignorance. There is no room for the 
compulsory intervention of the State, which can only 
introduce some expedient less natural, because less truly 
economic in character, than the circumstances provide. 
Let the State by all means offer helps to the settlement 
of disputes when the contestants ask for them—we 
acknowledge gratefully the most useful interventions of 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill—but let it not 
thrust artificial arbitraments upon the industrial world. 
The sense of responsibility—the feeling that in our multi- 
farious life a single quarrel inevitably affects many people 





apparently far removed from its area—with which both 
masters and men conduct disputes will grow jq 
the future as it has grown extraordinarily in the 
past. So also will the judgment with which both 
sides make up their minds whether they are askin 
for what is reasonable or what is unreasonable. The 
_ cotton dispute, and the engineering dispute, which 
1as just ended to the men’s disadvantage, seem to us to 
be cases in which the ability to judge well and quickly hag 
failed on the men’s side. But we do not take either of 
them—not even the long-drawn-out engineering dispute 
as a sign that the Board of 'I'rade needs, as is being said 
by some ardent souls, new machinery for imposing its wil] 
on disputants, but only as one of those expensive incidents 
which build up experience, and which, we hope, in the 
long run will make both Capital and Labour proof against 
mistakes too expensive to themselves. 


The first resistance of the cotton operatives to the 
proposal that their wages should be reduced five per cent, 
was only to be expected. It was the perfectly natural 
beginning of the bargaining. The dispute, we must notigg 
here, has been carried on under singular conditions, becaugg 
both employers and employees seem to be hankering after 
an extension of the existing policy of short time. It js 
difficwt to explain on any other grounds the extraordinary 
suggestion of the spinners’ leaders that the mills should 
be closed fora month. Of course the leaders calculated 
that the restricted output would cause such an increase in 
prices that at the end of the time the employers would 
no longer’ be able to make out a reasonable case 
for reduction. But the drain on the Union funds 
which would be caused by out-of-work pay, even for a 
month, and the uncertainty of recovering in any form what 
would definitely be forfeited, make one wonder whether 
the men’s leaders were not conscious of some want of 
seriousness in such a speculative suggestion. At all 
events, the suggestion was not accepted, and the Masters’ 
Federation ultimately made a considerable concession in 
offering to let the five per cent. reduction stand over till 
January. It remained for the operatives’ Unions to con. 
sider this, and the present situation is the result of their 
decisions. The Spinners’ Amalgamation voted for accept- 
ing the masters’ offer—or, rather, they failed to raise a 
large enough majority to reject it—but the cardroom 
workers refused it. As the business of the mills cannot 
go on without the cardroom workers, a very large strike 
became inevitable. A cotton strike is not exactly like a 
strike in any other industry. Generally several members 
of a family are engaged in the mills, and when strike-pay 
is substituted for wages the suffering is not the same as 
when a single wage-earner deprives his family of the 
narrow margin which made life tolerable. In such towns 
as Oldham and Bolton the margin is considerable. If 
proof of that were wanted, the observer need only watch 
Lancashire at the time of the annual “ wakes,” or notice 
the holiday spirit which inspires a strike. We suspect, 
indeed, that the direction of even the gravest crises 
is influenced by the votes of young hotheads who ar 
thinking less of principle than of the excitements of 
a fight and the pleasure of an irregular holiday. How- 
ever that may be, the split between the spinners and the 
cardroom workers points to an inevitable end. In failing 
to come into line with the spinners when it was clear that 
a solid front could no longer be maintained, and particu- 
larly when an appreciable concession had just been offered 
by the masters, the cardroom workers showed a want 
of just that readiness to recognise quickly the force of 
circumstances—in short, to compromise—which the history 
of Labour disputes should have taught them by this time. 
If the issue of the struggle is to be predicted according 
to the indifference of both sides to its prolongation, we 
should say that the masters are bound to win, for the 
stagnation of their trade makes them reconciled to the 
closing of the mills for several weeks. We hope that the 
cardroom workers will take another ballot and come into 
line before much mischief is wrought. 


The other dispute in which the judgment of the workmen 
has also turned to their disadvantage is that in the engi- 
neering and shipbuilding industries of Northumberland, 
Durham, and the North Riding. Seven months ago the 
workers struck when trade was beginning to decline,—the 
conditions, be it noted, in which the cotton operatives have 





struck, only that the slackness of trade is now even more 
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gravated. The employers were comparatively indifferent 
to the strike, because if there was to be one they would 
rather have had it then than at any other time. The 
workmen, in fact, committed the military stupidity of 
consenting to fight on ground chosen by the enemy. Mr. 
Lloyd George unsuccessfully tried in February to end the 
quarrel. The bearing of the men towards their reputed 
jeaders has been the extraordinary feature of the episode. 
Mr. Barnes on their bebalf agreed upon terms with Sir 
Andrew Noble, but the men refused to accept his word 
that the settlement was the best they could expect. They 
even treated him to open abuse at their Newcastle meeting 
in March. On September 8th and 9th Mr. Churchill held 
aconference at the Board of Trade, the result of which 
was that the men were asked to vote upon new terms of 
settlement. ‘These involved the acceptance of the original 
roposed reduction of one shilling per week in wages, and 
some concession as to the date at which the question 
of wages might be reopened. Thus, after a loss of about 
half-a-million in wages, and after an expenditure by the 
Unions of about £240,000 in strike-pay, the men have had 
to consent to terms rather more unfavourable than they 
were offered seven months ago. In all this history we 
regret particularly the repudiation of their leaders by the 
men; it was most inopportune considering that their right 
to be represented by their own officials had but recently 
been challenged. We hope that this lesson in the value 
—even the pecuniary value—of compromise will be well 
learned. ‘The cotton operatives seem to be in a fair way 
to teach themselves the same lesson. Although, of course, 
in quite a different set of circumstances, the Socialists at 
Niirnberg have just proved that this question of adapting 
ambitions or ideals to facts is the most important of all 
the principles on which politicians who want to transform 
things must make up their minds. The Socialists of 
Prussia and Saxony are led by their hopelessness—hope- 
lessness of quickly reforming their bureaucratic States— 
into an extreme detachment from Government and all its 
works. The Socialists of South Germany, where democratic 
government is in varying degrees a reality, on the other 
hand, consent to vote Budgets, and sanction the carrying 
on of administration. ‘lhe point for Socialists to decide, 
then, is whether they mean to compromise provisionally, 
and gradually leaven (if they can) the body politic of which 
they are confessedly a part, or whether they prefer to 
remain a foreign ingredient, incapable of assimilation, 
waiting for the day when they will be strong enough to 
sweep away the existing régime in one coup. That is the 
same question expressed in political terms which Labour 
has to answer continually for itself in industrial terms. Of 
course the South German way is the only humane and 
civilised way. The Bavarians and the other Southerners 
realise that they are part of the State, whether they wish 
it or not, and similarly Labour in Britain will consult its 
own interests in remembering that, although it has all the 
right in the world to fight for itself, Capital is (pro- 
visionally, at all events) the necessary partner to Labour ; 
and a visionary programme is nothing less than a 
disastrous dissolution of that. partnership. 





DIPLOMACY AND THE PRESS. 


T is accident rather than any preconcerted design, 
we believe, that has made Berlin during the present 
year the focus of so many international reunions, but the 
hearty welcome which has been afforded by the Imperial 
Government to one set of guests after another has been of 
no small assistance to those who preach the gospel of 
goodwill among nations. The reception of the delegates 
of the International Press Congress, which is proceeding 
as we write, forms only one example of the change of atti- 
tude which has of late come over the German official world. 
It has completely abandoned what the Times calls “the 
almost Tibetan aloofness” which was formerly de rigueur 
where gatherings of an international or cosmopolitan 
nature were involved; and the speeches made at the 
opening session of the Congress, both by Herr von Schon, 
the Foreign Secretary, and by the Imperial Chancellor him- 
self, had the undoubted ring of sincerity. Prince Bilow’s 
style of oratory is admirably adapted for such occasions as 
these. A phrasemaker supreme in the art of banter, with 
a savour of historical and literary allusion, and a dexterous 
method of handling the issues of the moment, the 


Chancellor took evident pleasure in displaying his versatility 
before an audience of experts. If we except Lord Rosebery, 
there is no one in Great Britain who could have shown to 
more advantage; and we are sure that when Prince Biilow 
refused the offer made in Paris by M. de Blowitz five- 
and-twenty years ago to “place” him in journalism with 
a substantial salary, the Fourth Estate lost a valuable 
recruit. 

While nothing could have been more genial than the 
light persiflage of his opening sentences, his impressive 
appeal to the representatives of seventeen assembled 
nations to do their best to foster goodwill, honest appre- 
ciation, and mutual understanding amongst each other 
was addressed to am audience much wider than that 
contained within the walls of the Reichstag. “A mighty 
instrument lies in your hands equally effective to benefit 
or to hurt. May the hands to which this instrument is 
entrusted be ever skilled, may the brains be ever inspired 
to direct it to the welfare of humanity and the benefit 
of nations.” It would be easy—and perhaps all our con- 
temporaries did not rise above the temptation—to dissect 
these sentences in a cynical humour. Moderation in 
speech and a nice consideration for the susceptibilities of 
others are not the generally accepted characteristics of 
German journalism, and the campaign of calumny and 
injustice of which we were the victims during the South 
African War has left traces which it will be difficult com- 
pletely to efface. But we prefer to accept the call to 
journalistic poace in the spirit in which we honestly believe 
it to have been uttered. ‘The power of the Press, in this 
country at any rate, has increased enormously in extent 
and influence of recent years, and the responsibility of 
those directing it has grown in proportion. How easily 
the relations between States may be inflamed and poisoned 
by a policy of pin-pricks is a fact which unhappily needs 
no illustration. We should be the last to deny to any 
nation the right of questioning and censuring most 
severely the conduct of its neighbours. But we do feel 
very strongly the impolicy, to put it at the lowest, of 
perpetual “nagging,” and we trust that any change of 
tone or friendly advances in the German Press may be 
reciprocated by those who guide and direct public opinion 
in the British Islands. 

Herr von Schén, who spoke after the Chancellor, indulged 
in an analogy between the Press and diplomacy, in which 
we think that the older members of the Corps Diplomatique 
will hardly be inclined to follow him. We remember 
Lord Salisbury once complaining that diplomacy under 
modern conditions was like playing whist (this was 
in the pre-Pontine era) with a friend looking over your 
shoulder and discussing your hand with the company. 
The allusion in that particular case was not to the Press, 
but to an indiscretion on the part of one of the Premier's 
most powerful subordinates ; but it is equally applicable 
to the trials and tribulations of an Ambassador or 
Foreign Secretary who is conducting a delicate negotia- 
tion on behalf of a country where “the liberty of 
unlicensed printing ” is carried to its full logical extent. 
According to Herr von Schén, however, diplomacy and the 
Press could look back upon a long period of co-operation, 
though, “ with all the similarity of their work and ultimate 
aims, there were certain differences between the two. ‘The 
Press and its readers could soar to giddy heights upon 
ideals and winged fantasy; but the diplomatist could 
not leave the solid ground of prosaic facts and cool con- 
sideration.” If these full-blown phrases seem strained and 
unreal to English ears, it is because Herr von Schon 
is alluding to a phase of politics which is practically 
non-existent in this country, where by no stress of the 
imagination can the Press and diplomacy, using the 
latter term in its widest sense, be said to work hand- 
in-hand. There are always Government organs, indeed, 
whichever party is in power, though it is often difficult 
to say whether it is the dog that wags the tail, or 
vice-versd; but the institution of the Press Bureau, by 
which the divers tones of the harp are made to harmonise, 
is unknown on this side of the Channel. There are times 
and seasons, no doubt, when it would be convenient 
if there were some generally accepted medium, some 
official organ, by which, in moments of international 
bitterness, our motives and our actions could be placed 
authoritatively before the world and the city. When the 





motives of our statesmen and the conduct of our soldiers 
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in South Africa were so outrageously misrepresented by 
the Continental Press it was the want of the adequate 
machinery, even more than our wounded pride, which 
prevented any public statement of the rights and wrongs 
of the Boer War; and it was left to the patriotism and 
enterprise of a private individual to put our case 
in clear and convincing form, and to circulate it in 
almost every written language. But from the highest 
point of view the evils of the Press Bureau and of 
subsidised journalism enormously outweigh whatever 
advantages it may seem to possess. The “Secret Pages” 
of Busch are painful reading to those who wish to pay 
honour to one of the most powerful minds of the nine- 
teenth century, and the “ Reflections and Reminiscences ” 
of Bismarck do not help to correct the impression. We 
write in no Pharisaical mood, nor do we hold up the 
Press of the United Kingdom to the unqualified admira- 
tion of mankind. Let us content ourselves with the 
assertion that the fewer direct dealings which Ministers 
and ex-Ministers have with journalism the better, and that 
the “leaders” which Bright and Palmerston, two oddly 
assorted names, are said to have contributed to London 
newspapers are a precedent to be avoided. 

There is one aspect of so widely representative a gather- 
ing as is now assembled in Berlin which must afford 
especial food for reflection to the British members of the 
Oongress. Though there are Members not a few of the 
existing House of Commons, and even of the House of 
Lords, who have been connected in one capacity or 
another with the Press, journalism as such is in this 
country no avenue to Parliament, still less to office. For 
a journalist to enter the House he must have attained 
distinction, or notoriety, in a different walk of life, and 
must have given proof of political aptitude otherwise 
than by his pen. The two most brilliant examples of 
English statesmen who have earned their daily bread as 
journalists are, undoubtedly, the late Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Morley of Blackburn; but their credentials were 
won, not in Fleet Street, but on the platform and the floor 
of the House of Commons. In French politics the step 
from the editorial desk to the Ministerial portfolio is short 
and swift: there are few heights to which a brilliant and 
incisive writer, gifted with the knack of interpreting the 
thoughts of the multitude, may not aspire; the Prime 
Minister’s baton is in the knapsack of the rawest provincial 
recruit who enters a Parisian newspaper office. The 
prospect is a splendid incentive; and, after all, the 
fluent and tempestuous speaker to whom so many of our 
prizes fall is not necessarily better equipped for the trans- 
action of the national business than the trained publicist 
who has gone through the journalistic mill. In France, 
too, it should be remembered that the signed article gives 
a place in the public eye to which the English pressman 
of the old school is totally unaccustomed. Whether this 
leads to increased responsibility is a moot question. But, 
on the broader issue, we remain convinced that the further 
journalism is kept apart from what Herr von Schon calls 
“diplomacy,” the better it is both for the journalist and 
the nation. 





THE OXFORD CONGRESS. 

NTEREST in religions, and especially in the history 
of religions, has made great growth in recent vears. 

The third of the Congresses specially concerned with it 
has shown an advance, we believe, in point of numbers on 
its predecessors, while in Oxford local and academical 
conditions make meetings of this kind exceptionally 
successful. What it is that gives the history of religions 
the special attraction which it seems for the time to offer 
it is not easy tosay. That the professors of any religion 
should be anxious to extend their knowledge of the 
circumstances in which their creed has had its origins 
and developments is intelligible enough. What is less 
intelligible is that this anxiety should have for its subject 
the origins as distinct from the developments. Such 
questions as the action of the Greek and Roman religions 
on the religion which displaced them both hardly came in 
for mention at Oxford. As the Times observes, “ most 
of the papers in this section might as well have been read 
in the section of Primitive Culture.” Probably future 
Congresses will journey somewhat further down the river 
of time, but in the Congress of 19U8 the Classical Section 
seems to have busied itself almost exclusively with such 





worships as those of the double axe and the pillar, One 
apparent omission from the list of sections may be noted, 
None of the papers or discussions have dealt with 
Mohammedanism. The reason may be that the religion 
of the Prophet lacks the element of uncertainty which 
gives a charm to these inquiries. It sprang complete 
and perfect from a single brain. Its growth has been 
that of conquest, not of development. Yet when we 
remember how vast an area Mohammedanism has taken 
possession of, and to what a variety of circumstances 
it has adapted itself, this is hardly an adequate explana. 
tion of the neglect it has suffered at the hands of the 
Congress. 


It is sometimes made a reason for looking with un. 
easiness on gatherings of this sort that they breed an 
over-sceptical temper in those who attend them. The pro. 
ceedings at Oxford last week gave no ground for this 
suspicion. Weare inclined rather to note the readiness 
with which some of the writers of papers accepted con. 
clusions on what to outsiders seems somewhat insufficient 
evidence. The traditional view is put aside in favour of 
one which wears no greater air of probability. Thus 
Professor Haupt read a paper, ‘Was Jesus a Jew by 
Race?” in which he based a negative answer on the ground 
that the Jews who originally inhabited Galilee were only 
exiles who had settled there and were rescued and brought 
back into Judea by Judas Maccabaeus in 164 B.C. The 
Galileans themselves were, it is true, forcibly converted 
by Aristobulus I.; but this change, though it made 
them Jews by religion, did not make them Jews by race, 
But might not a country in which Jews had at one time 
lived, and which had afterwards been converted to Judaism, 
retain some Jewish settlers or residents ? And if so, does 
not the general acceptance by His contemporaries of 
Christ’s claim to be a Jew by race make this explanation 
at least us probable as Dr. Haupt’s confident assertion 
that He was a descendant of the Assyrian colonists 
whom the founder of the Assyrian Empire, Tiglath. 
Pileser IV., and the conqueror of Samaria, Sargon II, 
sent to Galilee about 738 B.C.? Another example of the 
same trustful ingenuity occurred in Dr. Eisler’s paper on 
the origin and meaning of the Eucharist and its con- 
nexion with the feeding of the Four Thousand. On the 
latter occasion “Christ was performing with the people 
the customary rite of an old Semitic God, consisting 
in blessing, breaking, and eating a fish-shaped loaf,” 
while “from the fact that the preparation of the Paschal 
lamb is mentioned, though in the actual supper only the 
bread is eaten,” he infers that Christ and His Disciples, 
abstaining from animal sacrifice, ate the Passover in the 
form of a lamb-shaped loaf. There are discrepancies, no 
doubt, in the received narratives of the Last Supper, and 
they may be great enough to make the acceptance of these 
narratives difficult. But the step from scepticism about a 
received narrative to the unquestioning welcome of an 
alternative version which appears to have all the difi- 
culties of the common version, besides some special to 
itself, is a long one, and as yet we are hardly prepared 
to take it. 

It is pleasant to turn from these highly speculative 
matters to the region of ascertained fact. In his presi- 
dential address, as was natural, Sir Alfred Lyall devoted 
most of his time toIndia. The most striking difference, be 
thinks, between Asia and Europe is to be found in the fact 
that “ beyond the pale of Islam religious wars have been 
unknown.” Conquests have been undertaken for personal 
or national aggrandisement, but the ruler has commonly 
left the religion of his subjects alone. Though the 
Governments “have been absolute and personal, the 
religions have been popular and democratic.” Sir Alfred 
Lyall went on to maintain that “no religion has obtained 
supremacy, or at any rate definite establishment, in any 
great country, except with the active co-operation of the 
ruler.” In the sense that until lately the object of every 
advancing religion has been to make converts of the rulers, 
as the quickest and surest way of getting hold of their 
subjects, this is probably true. But as regards the 
future of religion, it is likely to be less and less true. 
The desire of a new religion to secure the support 
of the ruler has gone hand-in-hand with the desire 
of the ruler to impose his religion upon his subjects. 
When a Sovereign was determined that the religion he 
himself professed should be the religion professed by the 
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nation, the only chance that a new religion had of making 
its way lay in either converting or dethroning him. To 
sa this is in no wise to deny the interior force of the 
Scion. It is only to indicate the two modes in one or 
other of which religions have become powerful. They 
have either captured the ruler, and through him captured 
the people, or captured the people, and so in the end either 
changed the ruler’s convictions or led him to subordinate 
his convictions to his interest,—to think Paris worth a 
Mass. All this, however, is gradually changing. There 
are now two countries in which the rulers have altogether 
dissociated themselves from ecclesiastical systems. In 
France in theory, in the United States in practice as well 
as in theory, a man’s religion is held to be a matter 
affecting no one but himself. His title to serve the State 
jn any and every capacity depends on his nationality, not 
on his creed. Whether either of these countries has as 
yet quite adopted what Sir Alfred Lyall calls “the 
British Indian position of complete religious neutrality” 
may be doubted. In the American instance, indeed, 
religion has never, so far as we know, affected the chances 
of acandidate in the Presidential Election. But that may 
only mean that no candidate has yet professed an unpopular 
religion. In France, of course, the divorce between theory 
and practice is for the time complete. No practising 
Roman Catholic would dream of proposing himself for 
any office under the Republican Government. But in the end 
the absence of any form of religious establishment must tell 
on the relations between religion and the State. The time 
of transition may be long. It is difficult at present even to 
imagine a state of things in which the profession of 
Protestantism should cease to be a necessary qualification 
for the Crown of England. But the drift of things seems 
to be in the direction of the Indian system. The history of 
the last fifty years—although we infinitely regret the 
tendency, and shall always oppose it—justifies the view 
that any official connexion with religion—at all events, 
with any one specific religion—will be more difficult to 
maintain, and that the claim of Governments and Parlia- 
ments to the goodwill of the nation will more and more be 
rested on “ reasonable expediency ” and “ efficient adminis- 
tration.” We hold that the working out of this change 
will breed grave difficulties of its own. Sir Alfred Lyall 
reminds us that to expound moral duties officially as things 
apart from religion has not been found possible in India, 
and we are sure that it will not be found any more possible 
at home. All the same, we seem steadily advancing 
towards a state of things in which morality will be asked 
to dispense with many of the religious sanctions which 
have hitherto sheltered it, and in the end it will certainly 
find it hard to replace what it has lost. 











THE CULTIVATION OF CHILDISHNESS. 

OW charming those men and women are whom their 
friends describe as childlike. There have always been 
such, and they have always been liked, but to-day there is a 
positive cult of them. They are the most delightful of all 
companions, and their companionship is the best of all 
pastimes. Every one is at his best with them. In their 
presence no one is critical, not even of himself. They are 
happy, and they diffuse happiness; therefore they appear 
always to be both amused and amusing. They are easy to 
please, and sure to show their pleasure. When we think about 
the matter in cold blood we realise, perhaps, that they are not 
more witty or more wise than other people. High spirits may 
lead them from time to time to do and say what had been better 
left undone and unsaid; but they are forgiven, or, rather, 
they are never accused, because they are unconscious and 
because their cheerfulness is contagious. Like children, they 
are unconventional; like children, they are conspicuous. In 
these days, when everything that is natural is admired and all 
constraint is deprecated, they are assiduously copied. They 
set a fashion, but, oddly enough, considering what agreeable 
and what well-bred people they are, it is abadone. The truth 
is that their temper of mind is a gift, and gifts cannot be 
imitated. It is hopeless to aim at being childlike. Those 
who do so only succeed in being childish,—a quality which is 

becoming alarmingly prevalent in modern social life. 
The most noticeable, though perhaps in reality the least 
important, effect of this new fashion of childishness is a 
certain roughness. Actual borseplay is still rare, yet stories 





of it are common enough. They reach us all from near home, 
from New York, and from the Indian hills. Retired Anglo- 
Indians rub their eyes when they hear of merry doings at 
Simla, of men and women bear-fighting in a manner which 
their fathers left behind them in the schoolroom; and at 
home the middle classes have Jong relished the thought that 
but for an intervening mass of gravity the “ hooliganism” 
which exists at the two ends of society would have merged 
with dire results. If those who play at burgling and those 
who make a living by it ever get together, what stronghold 
will resist them ? Butapart from such stories as these, rough- 
ness of speech—not the old barbed wit, but a certain childish 
roughness—is on the increase everywhere. A scrupulous 
regard for other people’s feelings is out of fashion. There 
was a time when kindness marked intimacy, but now 
intimacy is too often insisted upon by rudeness, while the old 
conventional politeness is reserved for slight acquaintance- 
ship. That any one should come to regard courtesy as a 
snub and discourtesy as a favour is, perhaps, the lowest 
depth of snobbishness. Yet there are men and women 
who do so regard them. Probably this affectation began 
at the top, where people live so much among their 
relations, and where artificial barriers and _ shibboleths 
were bound to rise up after the blast of the multitude had 
shattered the walls of a once close society. Unfortunately, 
now that those walls are gone, every custom spreads, the 
worse the quicker. It is looked upon as rather smart 
to be rough, and to leave one’s interlocutor without an 
answer as often as possible. The habit is very childish and 
inconsequent. It makes against friendship, and all sense of 
social comfort and safety. Skins do not thicken when 
manners change. We are not like schoolboys. We cannot 
fight it out, and many a blow given in jest is resented in 
earnest—beneath a smile. 

Another childish fashion is the fashion of high spirits. 
That no one should openly sulk or grieve in public has been 
a recognised axiom from time immemorial; but a pretence of 
high spirits is hard indeed to keep up. Yet in many circles 
high spirits are regarded as the wedding garment. Eight 
hours’ heavy work will often take less out of a man than two 
hours of forced levity, yet how many men add the second to the 
first simply because it isthe fashion. The effort may be heroic, 
but social heroism is generally more ridiculous than sublime, 
and the effect of the pretence upon those who may suddenly 
see below the surface is far more ghastly than any amount of 
paint and dye. Childish spirits belong to childhooa. There 
are a Jucky and lovable few who keep them through life, but 
they can no more be bad to order than the artistic temperament. 
The outcome of these sham spirits is a vast production of that 
tawdry ornament with which so many people bedizen their 
conversation,—sham humour. Nota great number of people 
have any active sense of humour at all, and we should all be 
much more comfortable if the fact were recognised. When we 
say “active” we mean that, while they have a certain apprecia- 
tion of humour—as it were, a passive sense—when it is served 
up to them by others, they cannot extract it for themselves 
out of the ordinary course of events. A great many cannot 
even see it when it is put before them, and these are almost 
always the most painstaking with their quips. A lack of the 
sense of humour, implying as it does a lack of sensitiveness 
somewhere, often accompanies a high level of cheerfulness, 
and a wonderful readiness to take social pains and fall in with 
fashions and a curious facility for laughter. The resnlt of 
it all is noise and fatigue, and the fact tha® many sensible 
people declare that in solitude they find their only real 
recreation. 

Then there are a great many naturally shy people who 
are really fond of talk, who do indeed greatly enjoy 
society, and who after the first cold plunge into a houseful 
of strangers is well over have a good deal to contribute 
to the general entertainment. For them the present cultiva- 
tion of childishness has made social life in many quarters 
an ordeal hardly to be borne. A well-brought-up child will 
make very few mistakes in his manners though he be ignorant 
of the customs of his company; but if he does, it does not 
mutter. As people tell him when he learns to skate, he has 
not far to fall; but a shy grown-up person requires the hand- 
rail of those little ceremonials which it is becoming the fashior, 
not to observe. No doubt there are charming people who can 
always do the right thing without a rule; but for the ordinary 
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well-meaning man or woman the effort of attention which 
is required to see when and where and how to do it 
withont a guide is appalling. Indecision destroys their 
peace of mind, awkwardness makes them unhappy and 
socially useless, and they too resolve to join the hermits 
and try no more. 

But it is not only the frivolous whom the spirit of childish- 
ness is just now leading astray. Silliness is the fashion even 
among the wise. Women especially affect a kind of childish 
shrewdness in talking of serious subjects. They use all their 
knowledge to assume ignorance about the matter in. hand. 
Then they endeavour to make a criticism which shall throw 
light, not upon the subject, but upon their own perspicacity. 
Often what they say is amusing, sometimes it is memor- 


able, nearly always it is misleading. It is a type of wit | 


which is just now greatly admired, and it injures very much 
the mental eyesight so far as facts are concerned. Like 
children who have the habit of romancing, they lose the sense 
of reality, and because they never talk exactly as they think, 
they begin to think exactly as they talk. We hear a great 
deal lately about nervous breakdowns, and we seriously believe 
that the cultivation of childishness has some bearing on 
the fact that so many well-to-do men and women feel them- 
selves to be, after ten months of work and amusement—in 
the language of Mr. Bensusan’s “ Countryside ”—*“ tore out.” 
Would it not be possible this winter to organise a strike 
among the sensible,—among those people, we mean, who love 
society, yet long for liberty to be themselves; who neither 
covet nor desire other men’s manners, but would be well 
content to remain in that state of civility and gravity 
wherein they were trained, and in which alone they feel 
at home, at any rate when they are out? In view of the 
present irritable state of the community’s nerves, the 
object of the strikers should be to obtain an abatement 
of the present social pitch both of voice and spirits; in 
other words, to make bilarity optional, so that those who 
have been lately overtaxed by the effort to assume it may 
slip comfortably back into seriousness. 





CANTON. 


NY one who has ever been in Canton will feel as I do, | 


that not to add one’s little say to what has been already 
said—and honestly, I do not think that is very much—would 
be all but impossible. Yet—where to begin? With the 
strange night on board the river steamer from Hong-kong, 
when from the roomy saloon you pass along to the space given 
up to the Chinese, to the crowded families, the impassive faces, 
the huddled, sleeping figures ? 
quarters, and the stack of rifles which carries its suggestion of 
pirates,—not unknown, at any rate, in the West River? With 
the arrival at Canton in the misty morning, and the roping up 
at the wharf in the thick of an astonishingly squirming mass 
of sampans? Sampoans are like broad and clumsy gondolas 
made of matchwood, and at this time, when the New Year 
had not long begun, they were hung all about with fluttering 
scarlet tags,—a bid for good fortune and a warning to evil- 
minded spirits. And usually in the very heart of the match- 
wood an unprotected fire blazed audaciously. For the boats 
are the only homes of a large proportion of the population ; in 
them they are born, in them they live, in them they die. In 
them, too, as in the house, the woman rules supreme. Ten to 
one the husband is acting as coolie on shore, as steward in a 
liner, or as servant in another city, the Cantonese baving a 
good character as servants. Meanwhile here the sturdy wife 
rows, cooks, and brings up her children to the same 
amphibious, clamouring life: the youngest baby, impassive 
from its start, is strapped uncomplaining to its mother’s back, 
and rocked backwards and forwards as she rows, standing; 
the next baby at a pinch acts as steersman; while a smal! girl 
is occupied in plaiting protective scarlet braid into her little 
brother's pigtail, with full enjoyment of mischievous twists 
and tweaks, 

So much for the densely packed waterway, with its ram- 
shackle boats and its bordering sheds, walls, and gaping 
roofs, ull apparently knotted together out of tattered matting 
and broken-down bamboo-reeds. As for the streets, never 
have I scen anything so horribly wonderful or so grotesquely 
bewildering. In most of them tbe slimy roadway—save the 
mark !—is but three feet wide, with on either side a walk 





With the return to your own | 





| 
about half that breadth, while even this narrow Space jg 


encronuched upon by crowds of heterogeneous and many. 
coloured and unexplained things sticking out aggressively 
from the walls. Small brick shrines, like ovens—in Hong. 
kong they are like dog-kennels—with scarlet or yellow papers 
daubed about them to frighten away the evil spirits, who 
seem a timid race; baskets, boxes, wood, china, eatables, drugs, 
wares of every description, stone slabs, tall wooden sic, 
boards running up from the ground, goods bursting out re 
the shop behind, metal, silks, cotton,—merely to enumerate 
them would be like the rattle of a patter song. Overhead 
searcely a strip of sky is to be seen, and even less of ihe 
houses. They are blotted out, swamped, by balconies, by 
awnings, which thrust themselves forth, by fluttering signs, 
From three to six feet long these, and of every variety of 
shape and colour and design. Monstrous and overgrow, 
letters sprawl over them, black letters on white, on scarlet. 
scarlet in its turn on white, on black; gold on chocolate, 
green, blue, strong yellow, fierce dragon’s-blood, angry 
orange,—the audacious colours wave and glow in the veiled 
light. Here and there one is flung across from side to side 
but the greater number hang like banners, fluttering as they 
hang, so that only now and then between them can you catch 
a tantalising glimpse of a carved house-front. 

But it is not the river, or the houses, or the many-coloured 
sigus which in Canton confound all attempts at word or any 
other painting. What remain absolutely indescribable are 
the swarms, the masses, the millions of yellow people who 
choke these narrow slits of streets, seethe along them, over. 
whelm your bewildered senses ; the noises, the cries, the 
seeming tumult; the sights, the smells—oh, the Canton 
smells!—new and utterly, quite utterly, abominable; the 
horrible meat- and fish-shops,—sickening, putrid meat and 
crimson fish, bloodless skewered dogs, dead bloated things, 
rats distorted, umrecognisable creatures, such as you never 
saw before, and pray heaven you may never see again. So 
dreadful are they, so loathsome, so disgusting, so filthy, 


| that the bare passing by could hardly be endured if there 


were not an occasional oasis of cleaner stuff, picturesque 
baskets, or china, or, best of all, piles of heaped vegetables 
and fruit. Never, surely, elsewhere can the green things 
of the earth, lettuces, onions, cabbages, look so blessedly 
wholesome ! 

Mercifully, you are not called upon to walk through these 
intolerable, interminable streets. You are swung along very 
comfortably in covered bamboo-chairs, each chair with its four 
poles—perhaps eight or ten feet long from end to end— 
carried by three coolies, two in front and one behind. All the 
time they carry they are crying for room to be made, “ O-yah” 
being the burden of their chant, and they are amazingly clever 
in the management of their load. Except in one or two of 
the wider streets, it is not possible for two chairs in motion to 
pass each other; one stands still and allows the other to 
squeeze by. The coolies, however, turn the most sharp-angled 
corners with splendid dexterity; they never seem to touch the 
crowds they burrow through, certainly never knock over 80 
much as one of the quaint baby-boys who, with their little 
soft budding pigtails and slits for eyes, totter along, inimitably 
grotesque, dressed in the oddest of parti-coloured garments 
and square crown-like caps, rosetted with vivid red and gold. 
Fortunately, there are neither horses nor carriages in the 
streets. Once we met some sort of official or Mandarin, 
riding a small, sturdy horse, and were required to flatten our- 
selves against the wall, like lizards, while he swagyered past; 
but the overwhelming crowd is on foot, pressing onward with 
a slow force as relentless and as inevitable as the waters of 
the sea. ‘ 

The crowd is neither turbulent nor rude. It is unceasing, 
irresistible, but not ill-mannered. Its units do not stare 
unduly at the “foreign devils.” If you go into a shop they 
will gather thickly outside to share the joy of bargaining, 
and curiously watch what you may please to choose, but they 
make way readily, and do not, at least outwardly, mock. 
Only you know with a shudder that, once you lost yourself 
among their myriads, lost you would be—utterly swallowed 
up—sucked in. 

Safely mounted in our chairs, however, Ah Cum—the Ah 
Cums serve as guides in their generations—swept us along to 
see the stereotyped sights, which to us were anything but stereo- 
typed ; were, indeed, as new and astonishing as the rest of this 
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new and astonishing world. We saw the cheap jewellery, 
where, instead of enamelling, the workmen lay tiny kingfisher 
feathers on the metal, and with infinite patience and wonderful 
eyesight evolve curious ornaments, blue butterfly brooches, 
and twirling dragons to stick in the hair, with every scale and 
every joint a miracle. We went to the second-hand shops, 
where in days not so long ago half a Mexican dollar would 
have gained you a peasant woman’s skirt of splendid 
embroidery, gold and silver, and greens and pinks and lustre 
of satin, a thing of beauty straight out of the “ Arabian 
Nights,” but where now such skirts are rare and heavily priced. 
We had our visiting-cards printed in black Chinese letters on 
scarlet strips of paper; we stared at ivory wonders and stores 
of china, and noticed that generally just inside the shops there 
was a pink peony in a pot. From point to point we were 
burried, and still the people seethed round about; and looking 
jnto the impassive faces, we began to understand what one has 
been told,—tbat the Chinese have no nerves, and even when 
they are sick or dying do not feel the desirableness of quiet. 
(By the way, why do so many persons talk and write of 
“Chinamen”? As well might one say “ Englandmen” or 
“Francemen.”) We escaped to the Buddhist temple of the 
Five Hundred Genii and wandered through endless avenues of 
gilded figures, each of them beaming archaically upon us, and 
Marco Polo beaming with the rest. Through a circular gate 
we visited the burial-place, with its gardens and houses, where 
the more aristocratic dead, resting, it may be, in a splendid 
lacquered coffin worth a thousand pounds or so, can remain 
for years in his own hired room, while incense-sticks are 
burned, and tea placed, and offerings made, and the usual 
ancestor honours lavished upon his memory. But, alas! 
even the dead are not beyond the reach of fortune’s wheel, 
and it not infrequently happens that the costly surroundings 
fall into shabbiness, the food is withheld, only grey ashes 
remain of the incense-sticks,—he lies neglected and uncared 
for because the family is impoverished or disgraced. We 
were carried along more evil-smelling, swarming streets to a 
gruesome place of execution, and a yet more gruesome prison, 
where yellow men with clanking chains on their ankles stared 
at us through iron bars. We climbed innumerable steps to 
look at an ancient water-clock, five hundred years old indeed, 
but which our wearied senses, battered and bewildered, 
refused to allow was worth the labour; and at last, after 
more steps and more mechanical sightseeing, thankfully left 
horrible smells and the great swarming ants’-nest nightmare 
behind us, and breasted a hill, across which rushed the sweet, 
uncontaminated air from the mountains. 

Before us rose the Five-Storied Pagoda, and I cannot tell 
whether it was itself, or its position, or its solitude, that has 
left an impression of beauty, and gave one energy at the time 
to clamber up its steep steps. There, on the uppermost story, 
Confucius and the god of war amicably face each other. 
Offerings were laid before them, and about a dozen Chinese 
were standing round, but there were no signs of worship, and 
it was evidently a matter of course that our tiffin should be 
spread on the broad wooden balcony. We had arrived at the 
city walls, and outside them and behind us, on the broken 
foreground of the hill, lay a straggling grassy Chinese burial- 
place. To the left a low line of blue hills was to be seen; 
before us stretched a vast mass of huddled brown roofs, where, 
with the sampans floating on the ribbon of the white Pearl 
River beyond, lie sheltered in densest packing some two and 
a half millions of the yellow people. 

This was our fairest and pleasantest view of Canton, and 
it could be enjoyed without drawback of smells. The very 
idea of penetrating them again was scarcely endurable. It 
had, however, to be faced; a short walk between the walls, a 
final sniff of the fresh pure air, and then into the chairs again, 
to be swung down the hill, and along the streets with their 
inexorable life, until the river was reached with its matchwood 
sampans, its ragged warehouses, its clamouring water-women ; 
and in peace upon the steamer we could watch the great 
square-sailed junks drifting by, watch the day fade into dusk 
and the lights of heaven and earth creep out, and feel as if 
we would not for anything have missed Canton, but trusted 
never, never to smell it again. 

Yet—and here is a problem for the professors of hygiene— 
when an epidemic does break out, Canton suffers no worse, in 
proportion, than Hong-kong, which has all the resources of 
science at its disposal. F. M. Pearp. 








THE HAMMER PONDS OF SUSSEX. 


N OTORISTS on their way to Newhaven, Eastbourne, or 

Hastings, as soon as they are across the border into 
Sussex, have to climb over a high tract of wild heathland, 
from which they promise themselves, if they know their road, 
arun down the southward slope of the Weald for a dozen 
miles or so at something well above the speed-limit. As they 
cross the last ridge of Ashdown Forest they have before them 
and to their left and right an immense view across the county, 
one of the most beautiful and (in spite of the building of villas 
which is turning the neighbourhood of Crowborough into 
another Hindhead) one of the least famous in England. To 
them, of course, it is not more than one fine view among 
many seen in passing; but to us whose home is in the 
Weald or Forest (except to those of us to whom Earth 
is so hard a mother that they can have no eyes for 
her graciousness) it is the river of the water of life. 
Is there not that long, bare line of Downs for ever against 
the Southern sky? and do we not lift up our eyes unto 
the hills, which are always, yet never, the same? In 
every change of season, of light or air, they are as variable as 
opal, now grey, now green, now blue as mountains; before 
and after rain, and especially when the turf on their rounded 
forward bastions is caught by the westering sunlight, and 
their hollow combes, invisible in the high light of midday, are 
thrown into shadow, they advance a friendly and familiar 
face; their white chalk-quarries shine out plainly, and from 
Polegate, where they rise out of the Pevensey Levels and the 
sea, past the Alfriston, Lewes, and Shoreham gaps, till beyond 
Chanctonbury Ring they are lost in the haze of evening, they 
keep no secret from us. In the dim heat of summer, and in 
winter mists, they recede, far and mysterious, and the line of 
their tops, like the horizon of a distant sea, appears faintly 
over the unseen middle distance; sometimes they disappear 
altogether, but we know, with the faith of love, that they are 
there. How far is this homely and familiar affection of ours 
from the feeling of Gilbert White of Selborne, who must 
have known the sight of them well, and yet could call 
them “this horrific range of mountains”! It is true that 
through a rainy air their average height of some seven or eight 
hundred feet, standing up sheer as a wall from the water- 
meadows, gives them an air of mountainous dignity; but one 
cannot help thinking that any one, even in the eighteenth 
century, who could find the Downs “horrific,” must have 
been easily horrified. Not the least part of their claim 
to our affection is that they hide from as the hideous 
expanse of Brighton, which has left its snail-trail over all 
their southern slopes for miles about it; and it is for this 
that we forgive them for hiding from us even the smallest 
glimpse of sea. Sheltered thus from the Channel to the south 
by the Downs, and from the north winds by the Forest ridge, 
we live, as it were, in a walled garden; nor, but for needs 
must, would we live elsewhere and see other sights. 

The Forest, no less than the Downs, has its secret. Between 
the southward-sloping ridges on which stand the villages with 
their far-seen spires, and down which run the high-roads, lie 
deep valleys, each with its brook falling from its source among 
the heather down through woods, to join others, and at last, 
as Ouse or Cuckmere or Rother, to be dignified by geographers 
as a “river of Sussex.” Small as these brooks are, the stranger 
who is wise enough to prefer field-paths to high-rouds will find 
that they feed ponds of considerable size, and that these ponds 
are obviously not natural, but have beeu formed by throwing 
a dam across the valley. These he could easily explain by 
attributing them to their owners’ passion for fishing; and, 
indeed, some have been recently made, and old ones stocked, 
for the purpose. He will wonder at their generic name of 
“hammer ponds,” and still more, as he wanders further, to 
find yet other dams, derelict now and covered with the “ frith ” 
or undergrowth of oak and hazel, through which the stream 
has forced its way, and often about their base and on the 
paths and cartways near them the ground black with slag and 
cinders. 

These “hammer ponds” are the only remains of the Sussex 
ironworks which, when the last furnace was blown out at Ash- 
burnham, on the Kentish border, in 1823, had flourished for 
not less, and probably much more, than two thousand years. 
The Romans found them here when they landed, and them- 
selves worked them; and though, curiously enough, there is 
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ne mention of the industry in Domesday Book, the Weald 
continued to share with the Forest of Dean the production of 
English iron. The invention of artillery must have given the 
works a great impetus, and it is significant that in all later 
documents relating to them the supply of cannon and shot 
takes a chief place. Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who has deserted 
the Downs for the Forest, knew this well when be wrote in his 
“Puck of Pook’s Hill” that story of local ironmakers, who 
managed to combine the casting of cannon for their King 
with smuggling them out of the country to the very pirates 
against whom they were to be used,—an invention very 
probable, and to this day true to the local character. 

Either under the Commonwealth, or soon after the 
Restoration, it seems that the import-duties on foreign iron 
were removed, with the result that the native works were soon 
almost at a standstill. The Dutch Wars gave a temporary 
relief, but by 1667 the Sussex ironmasters were petitioning the 
Government to reimpose the duties. Some drafts of these 
petitions are preserved, and have been printed in that excellent 
series, the “Sussex Archueological Collections.” The argu- 


ments used show an extraordinary resemblance to those of | 


modern Tariff Reformers. Unemployment, low standards of 
living among foreign workmen, and the dangers of war were 
then, as now, the points most dwelt upon. Their furnaces 


and forges, they said, had employed over fifty thousand men, | 
| tive nights in the same room; that suites of apartments were 
| shut off by iron doors which were kept locked and sealed, and 


most of whom were now out of work; and the foreigners in 
the Northern countries of Europe not only had great 
abundance of “iron mine,” but “especially by the cheapnes 
of theyr men’s labor who work as slaves, nor with that 
liberty which the meanest of your Majesties subjects enjoy,” 
could “dump” it upon this country. Moreover, all the iron 
used in the Navy came from Sussex, and if the works were 
ruined, the foreigner would supply bad iron at a monopoly 
price in time of peace, and in time of war none at all. 
Whether or not these arguments prevailed with Charles, 
the industry certainly survived, and at times prosperously, 
for the next century and a half. Meanwhile the rapid 
consumption of timber by the ironworks had for long given 
anxiety, and again and again alarmists had endeavoured 
to put a check on the works, on the ground that the 
supply of oaks for the Navy was running short. This was 
probably true to a certain extent, and the petition already 
quoted forestalls it by explaining that the ironfields, “ without 
doing any damage to timber, are sufficiently stored with 
underwood preserved for making of coales ” (7.e., charcoal). 

But the decline and fall of Sussex ironmaking was not due 
to any such reasons of State, nor to foreign competition, but 
to the discovery of coal, or “sea-coal” as it was then called, 
side by side with iron. Coal had first been used for iron- 
working at Coalbrookdale, in Shropshire, quite early in the 
seventeenth century, but the English mind is slow, and it 
was not in common use until well on into the next century. 

The Sussex ironmasters tried to adapt themselves to the 
new conditions. Their waggons, which carried up to London 
guns, railings such as those of St. Paul's, firebacks, and other 
motley articles of their manufacture, would return, not empty, 
but laden with sea-coal. More was brought by sea to New- 
haven, and then up the Ouse in barges; the locks may be 
traced as high up the stream as Lindfield, deserted now and 
ruinous, nor is it likely that the Canal Commission will think 
them worth restoring. But to get adequate supplies must 
have been difficult und costly, and so, while the coal-worked 
Northern iron increased in output, the charcoal-fed works 
declined, though the Sussex metal is not only of finer quality, 
but far richer in quantity, than its successful rival. All our 
ditches (and often our house-pipes!) are coated with the red 
deposit, and the very soil is coloured with iron. 


The recent discovery of coal at Dover looked at first, then, as | 


if it might prove revolutionary; but the supply is, it appears, 
neither rich nor easy to work, so we shall not see our green 
valleys turned into a treeless Black Country, at least until 
some great discovery frees the craft of ironmaking from the 
tyranny of fuel; and however much it would enhance the 
value of our land, most of us are on the whole not sorry 
for it. 

The old works certainly did not blacken the countryside as 
would the modern. Indeed, even when in full working they 
were probably not much more obtrusive than their remains 
are now. The rare traveller over the Sussex roads (notorious 
until quite recent times for their heavy mud, ploughed up 











by timber-wains and “ poached” by cattle), making his way 
by slow stages to Rye or Lewes, or to one of our old country 
houses, might see here and there as he went, among woods 
deeper than to-day, the glow of a blastfurnace, or hear from a 
forge the recurrent clanging of its hammers. To-day the 
carts laden with mine and corded frith no longer file along 
the roads, the great hammer-beam is probably rotten below 
ground, and the furnace-fires are dead; but these quiet pools 
among the woods are still haunted by the ghost of that busy 
old industrial life. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
sackman. 
THE SITUATION AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
[To tue Eprtor oF tue “ Spectator.’’} 
S1r,—Perhaps you will allow me to supplement my previous 
letter with some further illustrations of the oppression and 
obscurantism of the régime that has now been swept away, 
To begin with the Sultan, it is interesting to note bow the 
system of espionage, now happily overthrown, led to the 
practice of feeding him with stories of imaginary outrages in 
order to play on his fears and secure the continuance of the 
system. All kinds of stories were current respecting his 
fears of assassination,—that he never slept for two consecu- 


that no one knew until the hour of his repose what chamber 
he would occupy for the night; that all dishes served at his 
table were put under seal in the kitchen, and that the seals bad 
to be broken in his presence and the contents tasted before he 
would touch a morsel; that he drank only the water of one 
particular spring because years ago a witch told him that so 
long as he drinks of that water only he will keep his throne; 
that he wore a coat of mail beneath his clothes; that be started 
with apprehension if any sudden movement were made in his 
presence. Maybe half these stories are untrue, but there is a 
general consensus of opinion that he has lived all his life under 
the dread of assassination. One attempt was undoubtedly 
made at the time that he came to the throne, and it is recent 
history that a bomb was thrown just three years ago which 
nearly destroyed him and cost the lives of over twenty soldiers 
and bystanders. 

From time immemorial it has been the custom of the Sultan 
to say his prayers in public every Friday. Former rulers 
visited different mosques in the city; but Abd-ul-Hamid 
worships always at the Hamidieh Mosque, within a stone's 
throw of his Palace gates. He has but once, as they say, 
omitted this ceremony. Two years since he fell seriously ill. 
One Friday he could not go to the Mosque, and there was 
great question whether he would beable to attend the following 
week. He did so, but only by a great effort. This ceremony 
has become so integral a part of Court life that the people 
have begun to look upon it as an essential attribute of the 
Sultanate; and at the time when every one was eagerly asking 
whether the Sultan would be able to go, a story was in circu- 
lation, and firmly believed by many people, that if he failed to 
attend for two successive Fridays he would, cpso facto, forfeit 
his throne ! 

But we are a credulous people in Constantinople, and apt 
to gossip. Are we not largely Greek, and does not the Greek, 
now as ever, love to run about and tell something wonderful 
and new? ‘There was a widely spread belief that the Sultan's 
foster-brother, who died a few years ago, and was something 
like him, used formerly to represent his august master at the 
Selamlik when the Sultan was indisposed. This story is firmly 
believed by many people in every class of society. They will 
gravely remark that the Sultan must have been ill sometimes, 
and that, inasmuch as be never missed a Selamlik, somebody 
must at times have been dressed up to represent him. More- 
over, it is perfectly well known that this was the fact, so that 
it is idle to deny it. 

Here is another story, which at the same time well illustrates 
our love of gossip and the supposed feelings of the Sultan. On 
the occasion of his serious illness he was attended by an eminent 
European specialist, who, by the way, is alleged to have had great 
difficulty in dealing with his illustrious patient, owing to the 
Sultan’s partiality for quack remedies and the services of sooth- 
sayers. Amongst the numerous wants of Constantinople are 
telephones and electric light. To talk through a wire smacks of 
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devilry ; moreover, it enables people to converse secretly and 
jn a mysterious manner; while electric light is generated by 
a os, and as dynamite is a most dangerous substance, the 
use of which is absolutely forbidden in Turkey, it follows that 
electric lighting is looked upon with suspicion owing toa rooted 
and still lurking belief that dynamos and dynamite have some- 
thing in common. The great specialist commented upon the 
fact that he saw no electric light, no electric trams, and no 
telephone service. “ That is true,” said his patient; “I con- 
sider that the.city is better without them. But why do you 
call my attention to the circumstance ?”—“ Your Majesty,” 
replied the specialist, “I did so with intention. Ihave studied 
your case and your constitution, and I cannot but think that 
the generation of electricity in the city on a large scale would 
improve the quality of the air, and would sensibly contribute to 
your good health.”—“ Thank you,” remarked the Padishah; 
“J will think over what you say.”—‘“His Imperial Majesty 
knows well that Iam his Majesty’s most humble servant, and 
only desire his Majesty's well-being and prosperity!” It was 
soon after this that a concession for lighting by electricity the 
quarter near Yildiz was granted to a relation of one Palace 
favourite, and a concession for electrifying the Constantinople 
tramways was put into the hands of another of the Imperial 
entourage. True, we have not yet got either the electric light 
or the electric trams, but that is a emall matter. We do 
things with deliberation in Constantinople. Such is the story ; 
and if it be not true, it must be remembered that it perfectly 
well may be so. Whims and fancies play a great part in 
personal actions all the world over, and not less amongst 
autocrats than amongst humbler mortals, and astute favourites 
learn how to profit by them. 

But in spite of the fact that until recently the Sultan lived in 
daily terror of assassination, all who know him agree in testi- 
fying to his coolness and courage when a crisis happens. When 
the last serious earthquake occurred in Constantinople he was 
holding the Bairam ceremory in the vast hall of his magnifi- 
cent palace at Dolma Bagtcie. When the walls rocked, and 
the great chandeliers began to shower their crystals on the floor, 
a scene of wild confusion arose. Generals and chamberlains, 
sheikhs and eunuchs, made a stampede for doors and windows. 
But the Caliph remained quiet and unshaken, reproached his 
subjects for their cowardice, and calmed the panic. Again, 
when the bomb exploded opposite the Humidieh Mosque, and 
be only escaped destruction owing to the fact that he had 
stayed for a minute or two to converse with the Sheikh-ul- 
Islam, he kept his head, gave all necessary orders unmoved, 
and finally drove back from the Mosque to the Palace with all 
customary formalities. 

Such is the man who fills the throne of Othman. Cruel 
tyrant or charming host, great organiser or helpless tool 
of an infamous camarilla—by turns he has been 
described by all these terms; but certain it is that, 
whether from policy, or fear, or carelessness, or other 
motive, he allowed a gang of Palace officials to use his 
name and authority to commit untold oppression. For 
years past the exactions of this gang huve provoked numerous 
petty revolts throughout the country. So long ago as last 
summer a body of soldiers returning from the Yemen 
managed to get ashore at Beyrout, and went to the Vali 
demanding their pay. The Vali declared that he had neither 
money nor authority to satisfy their claims. Thereupon the 
soldiers seized him, beat him, took him down to an open space in 
the middle of the town, and tied him intoa chair borrowed from 
a neighbouring restaurant. Then they proceeded to the house 
of the Town Commandant. He heard that they were coming, 
and tried to escape into the Lebanon; but he was caught 
before he crossed the boundary, beaten, tied into another 
chair, and set beside the Vali. Then there was a cry for the 
Defterdar, the gentleman who keeps the accounts and acts as 
a kind of paymaster, and the troops marched off to bis house. 
He was in mourning for a wife, but the soldiers would take no 
denial, invaded his house, dragged him from beneath a bed 
where he was in hiding, beat him, and took him down to join 

the Vali and the Commandant. This was all done before the 
eyes of the populace, who crowded down to see the fun. The 
town was in the hands of the soldiers, but no excesses were 
committed. Everything was done in an orderly manner, 
but the three venerable officials were put under guard, and 
were informed that they would not be released from their 
very undignified position until the pay of the soldiers was 








forthcoming, and that if the money could not be found in 
eight hours they would all three be beaten again, and then 
have their throats cut. The telegraph was put in operation, 
and the troops were paid. 

Under the Humidian régime the upper classes were not 
permitted to mix with Europeans, while the restrictions 
placed upon travel were almost incredible. A limited 
number of young officers were permitted to serve for a 
time in foreign armies. Diplomats necessarily had to leave 
the Ottoman dominions that they might discharge their 
functions. But no ordinary Turkish gentleman could obtain 
permission to spend so much as a month abroad. It was 
feared that he might become imbued with Young Turkish 
ideas. For an officer to be seen in social intercourse with a 
European was quite a heinous offence,.sure to be followed by 
a reprimand from the Palace, and probably an appointment in 
some far-away part of the Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GOLDEN Hory. 





OUR SOUTH AFRICAN EXPERIMENT. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Sprecrator.” | 
Srr,—I have read with interest the article in the Spectator of 
June 13th entitled “Our South African Experiment.” The 
writer of that article argues the justification of the experi- 
ment chiefly because the prestige of the Empire has been 
thereby strengthened, and at the same time its stability bas 
not been weakened. In fact, I may say his “South African 
experiment” was an Imperial one, which was to stand or 
fall by its effect on the Imperial fabric at large. No doubt 
he is right from his point of view, and the experiment is a 
success. But, at the same time, in the granting of our 
Constitution another experiment was tried; and many of us 
out here have grave doubts as to whether its eventual 
outcome will also be a matter for congratulation. This 
was the experiment of entrusting the government of a 
country to a majority whose attitude to the probable minority 
—or, indeed, any minority—was uncertain. “British love 
of fair play” is a cant phrase, but if you want its most 
striking example, you must look to the political consideration 
given in practice to minorities in Great Britain. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the grant of British institutions does not 


| necessarily carry with it the British mental attitude. The 


victors at the ballot-box (who did, as was always certain, turn 
out to be the losers on the late battlefields) can, if they 
are so minded, cry “ Vae victis!” without threatening the 
stability of the Empire. As the writer of the article mghtly 
remarks, “having granted self-government to the new 
Colonies, we have granted it in as real and full a measure 
as to Canada, Australia, or New Zealand.” All parties here 
are well aware of that fact, and also that Imperial inter- 
ference in Transvaal matters is out of the question. But 
under the flag, and snug within the four corners of the 
Empire, they can still, if they want to, ery “ Vae victis!” 
And we fancy we have heard that cry whispered once or twice 
already, and once it grew rather loud. That was over the 
Police Bill. 

The expediency or otherwise of that Bill does not affect 
the matter at issue, but the proceedings preliminary to its 
passage of the House of Assembly are instructive. A month 
before that House was to meet (to discuss this very Bill, 
amongst other things), and some time before the draft of the 
Bill itself had been made generally public, the regulations to 
be made under it were published to the members of the Police 
Force, and they were given four days in which to notify their 
decision as to whether or not they would join the new force. 
A loud protest was made, and the Attorney-General extended 
the time for notification (eventually by thirteen days), and 
notified some minor alterations in the conditions. The final 
day for notification, even after this alteration, was a fortnight 
before the House of Assembly was to sit. The Attorney- 
General’s defence of his action was that under the Bill the 
conditions of service were to be reserved in the hands of the 
Governor and to be alterable by him, and therefore were not 
to be discussed, and could not be amended, by the House. 
But before the date on which notification of wishing to join 
the new force had to be made the draft Bill had been 
published, and it turned out to contain clauses which were 
repugnant to many of the men. These clauses were certainly 
theoretically liable to amendment, and as a matter of fact 
the Opposition tried its utmost to amend some of them when 
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the Bill came up for discussion. Nevertheless, the Govern- 
ment persisted in their decree that the men were to deliver a 
binding decision as to their attitude to the new force by 
June Ist. Later in June the Rand Daily Mail circulated a 
petition, and presented it to the Government, asking that the 
men’s decision might be deferred till the final form of the 
Bill was known,—<.e., after Parliament had passed it. The 
petition was open for, I think, four days, and sixteen thousand 
signatures were placed on it. The Prime Minister declined to 
consider it at all, stating that, the matter having become a 
party affair, he did not propose to give way an inch. And 
that was the story tothe end. That was the answer to every 
amendment proposed. “You have made it a party affair; we 
will not give way,” or, rather, the words generally used by the 
Attorney-General were, “I will not climb down.” 

Now it must be remembered that the only point pressed by 
the Opposition as a party before the meeting of Parliament 
was that the ordinary courtesies and decencies should be 
observed, that the dignity and rights of the House should not 
be discounted by the Government starting the operation of 
Bills before they had been passed, that the minority should 
not be treated as an absolutely negligible quantity. In so 
doing they did no more than their bare duty to their con- 
stituents, their country,and the Constitution. To have done 
otherwise would have been a grave breach of trust. But the 
Government said in effect:—‘‘ Bevause you have demanded 
that the minority should be heard, we will listen to nothing, 
we will concede nothing. We will not climb down. If 
you had uttered no protest, we would have listened to you 
patiently, and probably compromised on many of the points 
you have raised.” And so I say the minority have reason to 
fear, and do fear, more especiaily when they reflect that the 
majority representatives are members of an organisation 
whose constitution demands absolute and unswerving fidelity 
to party in the division lobbies, and that those representatives 
are elected by a section of the population in large part 
illiterate, which does not (or cannot) read the papers or inform 
itself of the march of events except by means of inaccurate 
gossip, or at rare intervals the ez-parte statements of 
politicians. 

My reason for writing to you is that I do not think it good 
that home opinion should jump to the conclusion that the 
soundness of our Constitution has been proved merely because 
of “flag-wagging” speeches or acts of our Ministers. While 
experiments were in vogue it seems to me a pity that our law- 
makers at home did not “try on the dog” that of proportional 
representation. Instead, they gave us a system whose 
desirability even in the more or less ideal home circumstances 
is being questioned. In our peculiar local circumstances it is 
at least questionable whether it will not tend to accentuate 
those racial animosities which unfortunately do exist among 
us. The other system by its method of providing inter- 
mediate degrees between strict party divisions would probably 
have tended to diminish those differences. The strength and 
composition of our present (and for many years future) 
majority was patent to any one conversant with the facts of 
the Transvaal before the Constitution was framed. Its 
framers, therefore, do not deserve congratulation on their 
success until time has shown whether, after all, they did not 
make a hideous blunder.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ennerdale South, Transvaal. P. B. CARLISLE. 


P.S.—Your issue of June 20th is just to hand. Surely you 
are wrong where, in the “ News of the Week,” you allude to 
the Governor's speech at the opening of the Transvaal Parlia- 
ment as if it were an expression of his private opinion. Is it 
not rather, as the “ King’s Speech” in England, a Govern- 
mental pronouncement? I hope, for the sake of Lord 
Selborne’s reputation, that this is so, for it was well known 
quite a fortnight before that speech was made that the Indian 
community had repudiated the compromise, alleging that the 
Government had not fulfilled their part of the agreement, and 
that they had promised a repetition of the passive resistance 
movement, which promise is now being redeemed. 





THE IGHTHAM TRAGEDY. 
LTo Tur Eprroe or tux “ Srecraror.”} 
Srr,—The death of General Luard in singularly distressing 
circumstances gives rise to many disquieting thoughts, not 
only as to the state of the public mind, but also as to the 





——— 
responsibility of the public Press. That information cop. 
cerning a mysterious murder committed apparently without 
personal motive should be widely circulated is probably 
beyond question; such publicity may assist to the appre. 
hension of a dangerous character; but that an editor shonld 
thenceforward for some days consider it imperative to fill two 
or three columns every morning or evening with speculations 
and rumours and sensational detail concerning it is certainly 
a national misfortune unlikely to benefit any one, not unlikely 
to assist in the escape of the criminal, and, as I see it, very 
likely to injure the community by inflaming their minds, Ip 
the present case it has undoubtedly had a tragic issue, for had 
the newspapers kept their counsel and been satisfied with sueh 
bare recording as the original crime required, it is extremely 
probable that none of their readers would have so lost reason, 
decency, and common humanity as to dare to address to 
General Luard those unwarrantable and offensively meddle. 
some letters that precipitated his act of suicide. [| 
believe that newspaper fomentation led to this epistolary 
outrage; and I believe that such a proceeding would 
not have been possible in England a few years ago, 
If this is so, we are face to face with a very real 
national menace. To ask for any State regulation of the 
Press is, of course, ridiculous. That could never be, and, 
indeed, one would not wish it to be. But one would like 
to think that the public took this new danger rather more 
seriously, and insisted upon cleaner and soberer and more 
relevant news-sheets. The modern democratic Press is a very 
mighty weapon, and it is a grave matter that those who direct 
it should so often be irresponsible and cynical and mere 
panderers to an unworthy and unhealthy curiosity. The 
democratic Press could as easily be decent as indecent, 
honourable as dishonourable, without loss of profit. I do not 
hesitate to say that General Luard was its victim, sacrificed on 
the altar of the new sensationalism, and it would be well if 
this fact were more widely understood.—I am, Sir, &c., 


L. V. E. 





INDIAN SOLDIERS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

[To rue Epiron or Tuk “SPexcraTon.” | 
Srr,—Certain Indian soldiers in the Transvaal have again 
appealed to be shot “on the battlefields where they served.” 
The leaders of the Indian community are aware that such an 
appeal will not, under a British Government, lead to martyr- 
dom; and their skilful use of melodramatic utterances is 
characteristic of their signal ability. But in the South African 
War the employment of coloured troops as combatants was 
scrupulously avoided, and the credentials of these warriors 
cannot pass unchallenged. There are in the Transvaal some 
Indian soldiers who have earned medals in Indian campaigns. 
It is possible that some of these, or some other Indians, were 
attached in a non-combatant capacity to some corps during 
the South African War, and in that capacity they may perhaps 
have received medals. But the practice of parading medal- 
wearers in the streets of Pretoria or Johannesburg, and the 
allusions to soldiers who “served with British troops” or 
“fought on battlefields ” is calculated to convey an impression 
which is not warranted by the facts and to represent Britain 


as false to her word.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. B. Browne. 





THE NEW PATENTS ACT. 
{To Tux Enrrork or Tue “SPrecraTor.” | 
Srr,—Mr. Davenport (Spectator, September 19th) criticises in 
a kindly way my conclusion that the new Act is a distinct 
advance in the direction of freedom of trade. He says that 
the foreigner could prevent the manufacture of his patented 
article in England “ by the simple process of making it at 
home and selling it without hindrance or import-tax in 
England.” But he overlooks the fact that it was the protec- 
tion given by his patent that enabled him to make that process 
effective. Under the new Act we say to the foreigner :— 
“Tf you are to be protected by your patent, you must not 
restrict the manufacture to your country; you must meet us 
half-way, and give greater freedom by allowing the manu- 
facture in this country also; if you fail to do that, we 
must give complete freedom to manufacture here by taking 
away your patent.” If the result is to pay more cash for 
English labour, that is not in itself proof of protection.— 


Iam, Sir, &e., G. 
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NEW MAPS FOR OLD. 
[To TH® Evrron oF THE “SPECrATOR.”] 

gin,—I fiotice in your last issue that a correspondent has 
difficulty with my statement that the one-inch and six-inch 
Ordnance Survey maps are well known and consulted in this 
library, and yet the public do not buy them because they are 
pot available in a convenient separate form. Perhaps I should 
have been more precise, and have said that these maps are 
consulted in the reference department of the library, where 
they are bound in large volumes, with index maps. I think, 
however, I owe the Ordnance Department an apology. I have 
travelled, on cycle and on foot, over most of Scotland, and 
over a considerable part of England and the North of Ireland. 
I always carry maps—Bartholomew’s two-miles-to-the-inch, 
or Jobnston’s, with Baddeley’s “Thorough” Guides—and I 
confess that until now I was not aware that the Ordnance 
Survey Department publish sectional maps of the kind I 
yeferred to, mounted on cloth, at a small price. Not only 
so, but the Ordnance Survey agents in this district are 
up to this moment in the same position. Needless to say, 
this applies also to the map-using public, not only in this 
district, but wherever my own excursions have taken me. 
May I add that I have dealt for a good many years with the 
Ordnance Survey Department, taking sets as published of the 
ofe-inch and six-inch maps, and I noted with much interest 
in last year’s “Report of the Progress of the Ordnance 
Stirvey” (which we stock periodically) that a map two miles 
to the inch, which I specially like, had been begun for our 
district? Unfortunately its progress was suspended by 
pressure of other work. With all this, I never saw it stated, 
either in that official publication or elsewhere, that independent 
small-scale maps, mounted (on cloth, I presume), are published 
by the Department at prices that can compare favourably 
with the admirable maps I have named. Since writing 
last, however, I have gone to Mr. Fisher Unwin’s list, and 
I find there the following Orduance maps covering the 
district :-— 

(1) Ordnance Survey map, four miles to one inch.—On paper, 
ls. net per sheet; mounted, 1s. 6d. net; cut into sections and 


mounted to fold, 1s. per sheet extra, or for two or more sheets 
mounted together, 9d. per sheet extra. 


(2) Ordnance Survey map, one mile to one inch.—On paper, 
1s. 6d. net per sheet; cut into sections and mounted, ls. net per 
sheet extra. (One would need, of course, two of these to cover 
the same ground as the 2s. cloth-mounted Bartholomew.) 


(3) Special map of the district round the town.—On thin paper, 
1s. 3d. net. 
That is what the Ordnance Survey can do for our distrie in 
the way of mounted maps. For certain other districts they 
can do more; but I confess it is more than I knew of, and I 
have no doubt that others are in the same position. I may 
say that none of these maps suits me so well as, say, 
Bartholomew's two-miles-to-the-inch on cloth; but they must 
suit a great many people, and I would suggest that as a 
beginning to a wider publication of their handy, separate 
maps, the Department might supply to every public library 
a complete price-list of their whole series of map publications. 
—With apologies for the length of this letter, I am, Sir, &c., 
PusBLuw LIBRARIAN. 





(To tar Epitor or tae “ Sprctator.”’] 

Sir,—I do not dispute any of the statements in the letter of 
Messrs. Cornish Brothers in last week’s Spectator, but they 
seem to me completely to miss the true point. Here is an 
illustration which will clearly show this. On acertain Friday, 
the weather being apparently settled, I decide to take a week- 
end walk in Sherwood Forest. But,on going to my map- 
shelf, I find the needful sheet is missing. I live in a small 
town of fifteen thousand inhabitants, and on calling at Messrs. 
W. H. Smith’s railway bookstall and asking for the inch or 
half-inch Ordnance Survey sheet for the district, the clerk 
replies: “ We only get Ordnance maps down for order. I can 
have what you want here in two or three days.” (That is, it 
will be ready for me when I return from my trip, and have no 
further use for it.) “But,” he adds, “we keep a stock of 
Bartholomew's half-inch contour maps,” and he reaches 
down a pile of two or three dozen, and my want is supplied as 
simply and easily as if I bad asked for the current number of 
the Times.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Boston. W. M. Coorrr. 





MALIBRAN’S PORTRAIT IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 
(To tux Eprrom or tax “ Srecratror.”] 
Srr,—May I call your attention to an article published in the 
Temps, issue of August 3lst, of which the following lines are 
an abridged translation P— 


“The lately acquired portrait of la Malibran in the French 
section of the National Gallery is wrongly attributed to Ingres. 
sam as On this picture la Malibran appears to be between 
twenty-five and twenty-eight years of age. Now it shonld not be 
classed among Ingres’s early works; for, when la Malibran was 
portrayed—some time between 1832 and 1836—Ingres’s career had 
reached its full glory. He left for Rome, as Director of the Villa 
Medici, in 1834: la Malibran was in Paris at the time. Moreover, 
should Ingres ever have painted the famous singer, he, beitig 
methodical and tidy, would no doubt have entered into some 
notebook, as was his custom, the date of this important achieve- 
ment: no such mention is made in his papers. .... . In 1832, la 
Malibran was the guest of Horace Vernet and the young French 
artists of the Villa Medici; the portrait might thus have been 
painted by one of Horace Vernet’s young companions; it can 
hardly be attributed to Signol, and the painter must be sought 
among those who resided in Rome, as pensioners of the French 
Government, between Signol and Ingres’s time.” 


If the above-stated arguments can in any way be justified, is 
it not advisable that the Trustees of the National Gallery 
should make the necessary inquiries concerning the 
authenticity of this portrait >—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. H. K. 

[If neither dates nor technique are incompatible with 
Ingres’s authorship, is the absence of a notebook entry con- 
clusive? Did the painter invariably enter unfinished work ? 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 





EGRET FEATHERS. 
(To rue Eprror or rue “ Srrcraror.”) 
Sir,—With reference to the statement of your correspondent 
from India (Spectator, July 11th) as to egrets discarding 
their feathers during the breeding season, you may be 
interested to hear that an identical state of things prevails 
in Nigeria. The feathers shed from the egret’s breast are 
collected from the ground by the natives, tied into ¢mall 
bundles, and sold to the various Europeans stationed in the 
Colony. There are in this manner far more feathers exported 
from living egrets than those actually shot for their plumage. 
—I am, Sir, &e., A. J. N. Barker. 
Lokoja, Northern Nigeria. 





THE BUSTARD. 
[To tue Eprror or tux “ Sercrator.”’] 
Srr,—With reference to the article on “The Bustard in 
Germany” in the Spectator of August 8th, it may be of 
interest to your readers to know that during the hard frost 
at Christmas, 1889-90, several of these birds found their way 
to England. One passed within thirty yards of me on the 
sands near Llanelly when I was following up whimbrel with 
afriend. The great bird came up from behind, and my com- 
panion fortunately missed it, having no idea what it was. I 
held my hand, having a shrewd idea that it was a bustard, but 
(of course) it was shot in the neighbourhood a few days later. 
Others were killed in Yorkshire and on Salisbury Plain, as 
recorded in the Field at the time. Our rare birds stand a very 
poor chance, notwithstanding efforts at “ protection” with 
which even the Spectator will agree.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Simla. J. W. M#ARgEs. 





AN UNUSUAL SIGHT. 
(To tae Eprror or tae “ Spxctator.”) 
Srr,—As I was walking across St. James's Park between one 
and two o'clock in the afternoon of September 17th I sawa 
large bat—it seemed to me the largest I had ever seen on the 
wing in this country—flying about in the park. The sun was 
shining very brightly at the time in a practically cloudless 
sky, and the thermometer in the park (exposed to the sun) 
registered at the time exactly 80° Fahr. At first I thought 
this bat was a young sand-martin, itself a fairly unusual sight 
in St. James’s Park. But it flew within a few feet of me, 
enabling me to see it well, and to note the sunlight coming 
through its translucent, membranous wings. It was rather 
light brown in colour, and almost the size of a sand-martin. 
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I have never before in this country seen a bat out in bright 
sunshine in the middle of the day.—I am, Sir, &., 

W. M. Croox. 
Devonshire Club, St. James’s, S.W. 





THE DOG AS ALTRUIST. 
(To tue Epiror or tHe ‘ Sprcrator.”’] 
31r,—At a farmhouse at which we have been staying a terrier, 
‘Rough,’ shares always his master’s first breakfast,—the 
bread-and-cream accompanying a cup of tea. Three corners 
he breaks off and gives to ‘ Rough,’ who eats the first two. 
Off the third he licks the cream, then carries the crust to a 
hen who each morning comes across the field where the fowls 
are kept, and at the gate awaits her friend’s arrival. Should 
others of the hens appear ‘ Rough’ “barks them off” while 
his favourite devours her portion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Combemartin. C. E. Larter. 





“SPECTATOR” 
[fo Tux Eptron oF THE 
Srr,—I write to acknowledge the generous help given by 
your readers to “ Lord Roberts’s Boys” at Bisley in August 
this year, and I should like to give some account of the train- 
ing of the England team for Lord Roberts’s Imperial Trophy 
(‘308 rifles), and of the visit of Cadet Colour-Sergeant Friar, the 
boy marksman officially delegated to represent New Zealand's 
fifteen thousand public-school Cadets. 

The team was selected almost entirely on the results of the 
Meath (Imperial) Trophy Competition (‘22 rifles) fired upon 
Empire Day. In education the principle de fil en aiguille is 
always in one’s mind, and it seems only right that boys who 
are first-rate shots with the ‘22 rifle (miniature) should be 
rewarded and encouraged in their endeavour by affording 
them facility to learn and to practise with 303 rifles (service). 
Some three thousand rounds of ball were fired in the selection 
and training of this team, which was under the care of Mr. 
W. M. Clarke (Range-Master) and C.P.O. Instructor Pickard 
(Royal Fleet Reserve). Owing to financial reasons, the length 
of training and amount of amniunition expended were far below 
what was desirable. Daily improvement in scoring and style 
was noted, and puffy winds and cloud shadows on the targets 
afforded good practice. On the eleventh day of “camp” the 
team fired the match in the presence of Lord Roberts, and scored 
four hundred and fifty-nine points for a highest possible of five 
hundred and sixty. Light fair, wind puzzling, at the five hundred 
yards range. On analysis of the team, it appears that seven of 
the boys are of primary-school status, one a member of the 
officers’ training corps (junior), who captained the team. The 
average age of the boys 145 years. The result (being an 
average of “overinners”’) is excellent in view of the age of 
the boys, the shortness of the practice, and the absence of all 
professional coaching in the match. 

Cadet Friar, of Onehunga, Auckland, has shot well and 
consistently during his six weeks’ stay with “Lord Roberts's 
Boys.” He made one point less than the winner in the 
“sboot” for the Lady Gwendolen Guinness Trophy and 
silver medal (won by Ernest Barltrop, aet. fourteen, of 
Sir John Cass School, sixty-two points for highest pos- 
sible seventy), and he was second in the match for Lord 
Cheylesmore’s cup, after a reshoot, having tied with four 
English boys. This cup was won by Charles Knight, aged 
thirteen years, who for a highest possible of fifty points 
scored forty-five points at twenty-five yards, firing his ten 
rounds in eighty-three seconds. Cadet Colour-Sergeant 
Friar’s visit has been satisfactory in every way, and its success 
justifies the hope that Australia and Canada may join with 
New Zealand in 1909, and repeat the experiment. We shall 
rely upon the further kind assistance of a Spectator Tent 
(third year) and help again towards this hospitality in 1909. 
We are much indebted to Lord Cheylesmore, General Murray 
(Director of Military Training), and Captain Davidson (of 
the Army Headquarters Staff) for interest and advice, and to 
the kindness of the Secretary of State for War in lending 
twenty short service rifles for practice purposes. It is 
impossible to choose a team truly representative of English 
schoolboys until there is a universal Cadet system (school and 
senior) in the Mother-country. Nevertheless, when 
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will be found to occupy a creditable position in a list which 
includes teams officially representative of the Dominions of 
New Zealand and Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Natal, Queensland, and the Transvaal. May we not hope 
that the Cabinet may back Mr. Haldane in his desire for a 
school Cadets and senior Cadets system to be in working 
order and efficient in 1909, on lines uniform with the excellent 
system at work in Natal and New Zealand,—an Imperial 
British Cadet system ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. J. E. Hanson, M.A. Cantab., R.N.V.R., 
Hon. Sec., “ Lord Roberts’s Boys.” 
42 Sun Street, E.C. 


“SPECTATOR” TENT. 
Amount previously acknowledged (Spectator, August Ist), £14. 


Mrs. M. F. Fitzgerald .. £1 1 O| Mrs. Gaskell ... a £200 
Douglas Arden, Esq.... -. 500 Mrs. W. W. Spicer... ee 
Miss F, G. Wedgwood - 650 see 

£13 8 6 


Fourtser Donations. 


The Right Hon. Earl Meath £5 0 0] E. IH. M. Denny, Eaq. £500 
The Governors Sir John Cass The Misses Greenwood .- saa 
Foundation ... one ons 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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(‘‘ His memory for a blessing !”) 


Rassi Ben SHatom’s wisdom none but his scholars know. 

(High let his spirit journey, e’en as his flesh lies low!) 

He, ere he spake the “Shema,” prayed that his fame might 
cease :— 

“ How shall I give you blessing if you begrudge me peace ?’ 


’ 


Rabbi Ben Shalom’s teaching clings to his scholars still. 

Oft to his school came, fasting, those who had dreamed of ill :— 
God in such dreams had spoken,—how could they answer best? 
“ Laugh at the fear!” said Rabbi. “God has a right to jest!” 


Rabbi Ben Shalom’s kindred long in his ear deplored 

Alms they had spent to nourish one with a secret hoard ; 
Who of their daily table—robber of God !—had taste :— 

** Have I not heard,” said Rabbi, “ God has enough to waste ?” 


Rabbi Ben Shalom, silent, sat with a dead man’s son. 

“T at his grave, O Rabbi, knew what my sins had done! 

Great but for me, how humbled! . . . Can I appease the dead?” 
“ Cherish his seed!” said Rabbi. “ Strive to be great instead /” 


Rabbi Ben Shalom’s coming mirth unto mirth could bring,— 

Fill him the cup, he’d drain it; strike on the harp, he’d sing! 
Blind seemed his joy to many, when on his brows death sat,— 
Only the few knew better; knew he rejoiced—in that / 


Thus have Ben Shalom’s scholars dug him a lowly bed,— 

(How can the soul and body ever a like path tread ?) 

Thus, when in Shool they slight him, say that “his fame should 
cease,” 

Whoso gainsays their folly grudges his master peace ! 


G. M. H. 








THE THEATRE, 
ae 

MR. BARRIE’S NEW PLAY. 
Mr. Barrie describes his new play at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre as a “comedy,” and that vague appellation is 
certainly the best that can be given it. If we were to be 
asked what kind of comedy—whether high or low, realistic 
or fantastic, romantic or political—we should find it difficult 
to decide. What Every Woman Knows reminds one of 
Polonius’s “ tragical-comical-historical-pastoral”; it is a play 
which, to use the phraseology of the old-fashioned French 
critics, ruthlessly “ mixes the genres”; and Mr. Barrie in 


October 20th at 3 p.m. the Lord Mayor announces the results | writing it seems to have made up his mind to be everything 


of the “Lord Roberts Trophy” Competition, 1908, our boys | 





by turns and nothing long. The most obvious advantage of 
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kind of drama is that, whatever else it may be, it is sure to 
It is like « good dinner, where the courses 


this 


be entertaining. : | 
d the wines succeed each other with a mutual relish, and 


an : 
No audience can 


there is always something for every taste. i 
help being delighted when so many pleasant dishes are set 
before it,—-the humours of the Lowland Scotch, the excite- 
ments of political life, the manners of high society, passion 
and sentiment, wit and morality. All these things Mr. 
Barrie provides with unstinting hand. Indeed, if the 
merit of a dramatist depended solely upon his power of 
delighting an audience, Mr. Barrie’s claim to the highest 
dramatic eminence could admit of no doubt whatever. But 
uvfortunately this is not the ease. It is the business of the 
dramatist not only to delight bis audience, but to delight them 
well--to produce, that is to say, something more than an 
evening's amusement—to produce a work of art. This is 
where Mr. Barrie, in the present play at any rate, bas con- 
He has been at once too ambitious and 


spicuously failed. 
He has chosen a type of drama in 


not ambitious enough. 
which none but the most accomplished playwright could 
succeed—the type of the mixed genre—and he has treated it 
in a manner which can only be described as offhand and super- 
ficial. What Every Woman Knows proves that the old French 
critics had come nearer the truth than is commonly supposed 
when they laid down their rigid rules as to the incompatibility 
of the various types of drama. To mingle intoa harmonious 
whole such contrasting elements as those which go to make 
up Mr. Barrie's play could only be achieved by an artist 
whose powers permitted him to break all precedents with 
impunity, and to be a law unto himself. Mr. Barrie, 
instead of producing a harmony, bas merely given us a 
succession of disconnected notes; and thus the effect 
which he leaves upon the mind is, in spite of the variety of his 
appeal, an effect of emptiness. Tiis is partly due, no doubt, 
to that kind of amateurishness which betrays itself so often in 
bis work,—the amateurishress which errs sometimes through 
clumsiness, and sometimes through an excessive and machine- 
made neatnesa. There is no more certain test of a dramatist’s 
command of his art than his capacity for making his 
ebaracters reveal themselves; but Mr. Barrie’s characters 
are revealed, not by themselves, but by Mr. Barrie. When 
Maggie Wylie declares that she is without charm, when Lady 
Sybil Lazenby remarks that she is proud and passionate, 
when John Shand tells us that he has never laughed in his 
life, it is only too obvious that these observations are simply 
being made, for the information of the audience, by the 
author. On such occasions Mr. Barrie seems to have for- 
gotten that he has ceased to be a novelist, while on others he 
falls into the opposite extreme, and is so painfully aware that 
he is writing for the stage that he becomes merely theatrical, 
unravelling his plot with the impossible precision of clock- 
work. But these, after all, are defects of minor importance ; 
his amateurishness is less fatal than his lack of dramatic 
purpose. He has never, so to speak, come to grips with his 
subject; he has never even been able to make up his mind 
what his subject is; and it is only natural that the result 
should be a piece of work marred by what is perhaps the one 
unpardonable sin in drama,—ambiguity. 
“ Dans un roman frivole ais¢ément tout s’excuse ; 

C’est assez qu’en courant la fiction s’amuse. 

Trop de rigueur alors serait hors de saison : 

Mais la scéne demande une exacte raison.” 
Mr. Barrie, not alone amoung our dramatists, would be all the 
better for a lesson from Boileau. 

Undoubtedly the most successful portion of the play is the 
first act, in which the Wylie family—* proprietors of a granite 
quarry at the Pans, N.B.”—are presented to us at full length 
in the intimacy of their home. Here Mr. Barrie is upon 
familiar ground; here he is humorous without losing his 
hold upon reality, while, forgetting to be dramatic, he succeeds 
in bringing back before his audience the oddities, the imper- 
fections, and the humanity of the world of Thrums. The 
effect is heightened by Mr. Edmund Gwenn’'s admirable 
rendering of the part of James Wylie, 
besides being convincingly lifelike, possesses the rare merit 
of imagination. Mr. Gerald du Maurier, though he lacks 
the touch of genius which inspires Mr. Gwenn’s work, gives 
proof, as John Shand, the central figure of the play, of 
a@ vigour, a subtlety, and a capacity for sustained and 
thoughtful workmanship which place him among the most 


a rendering which, 








distinguished of our rising actors, Unbappi.y, however, bis 
talents ure superior to his part. John Shand is not a buman 
being; he is not even a type or a “humour”; the whole 
presentment of bis character is far too indistinct. This is 
not the first time that Mr. Barrie has shown alike that he 
possesses the power of seizing upon new and excellent 
dramatig ideas and that he lacks the power of carrying 
them out. 
made man, with a profound belief in himself and no sense of 


The conception of a strong, ambitious, and self. 


humour, married to a wife who is far cleverer than her 
husband,—that is the fundamental idea of Mr. Barrie's play, 
and it is an idea which, it is easy to see, might lead to a 
succession of interesting and amusing situations, replete with 
the truest comedy. But Mr. Barrie raises our expectations 
only to dash them. Not only has he failed to project 
his hero into life, he has frittered away his golden oppor- 
tunities, and has obscured the main issue of his piece ina 
cloud of trifling and stagy incidents. The play which began 
so well amid the actualities of the Wylies’ parlour ends in 
the drawing-room of a stage Countess, where the ambiguous 
passion of a proud and stately Lady Sybil and the cut-and- 
dried epigrams of a Cabinet Minister form the machinery by 
which the dénotiment is brought about. The relations between 
the husband and wife are never clearly indicated. John Shand, 
with enough ability and strength of character to rise from the 
rank of a railway porter to that of a leading Member of Parlia- 
ment, yet fails at the crisis of his career from sheer stupidity and 
weakness of mind; while his wife is able to save the situation 
by interfering behind his back with his political plans and 
tricking a Cabinet Minister. These are only a few of the 
contradictions which become obvious directly we look below 
the surface of Mr. Barrie's easy and flowing style and attempt 
Mr. Barrie 
is in reality a master of the art of theatrical bluffing. When 
so much seems to be going on, the audience needs must believe 
that they are witnessing a fine piece of drama. If they 
reflected, they would realise that, after all, very little of what 
they see hangs together; but it is not in the habit of 


to seize upon the true gist of his achievement. 


audiences to reflect. 

Perhaps, however, it is not as a comedy of character but aa 
a play with a purpose that Mr. Barrie would wish us to judge 
his work. Besides its title, there are various indications in 
the course of it that it is intended, in part at least, as a 
contribution to that discussion upon the relations of the sexes 
which during the last ten years has attracted so much 
attention in our theatres. The solution which Mr. Barrie has 
to offer—the moral which he draws—is characteristically 
fantastic. “Oye men!” he seems to exclaim with Zorobabel, 
“how can it be but women should be strong, seeing they do 
thus?” But, curiously enough, the strength which be delights 
in and which he emphasises is a strength which is based upon 
deceit. Mrs, Shand saves ber husband by deluding him into 
thinking that she is ignorant and foolish, and by telling fibs 
to Cabinet Ministers; and this, Mr. Barrie would have us 
believe, is precisely as it should be; this is the true function 
of woman. Surely Wordsworth’s view of the matter was a 
more satisfactory one; his 

“perfect Woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command,” 

belongs to a finer world than Mr. Barrie’s heroine,—the world, 
not of the sentimentalist and the stage-manager, but of the 
poet and the philosopher. IGNOTUS. 


BOOKS. 


TENNYSON’S LAST POEMS.* 
ENovuGH attention has hardly been paid to Tennyson's last 
poems as compared with that given to his earlier work, largely 
because they are his last. It is customary to say of an artist: 
* After such-and-such a year he produced nothing new in kind, 
That is one way of looking 
The truer test to 


apply is whether the later pieces are good in themselves, are 





nothing that added to his fame.” 
at the matter, but not the most useful. 


joys for ever, show in touching on new themes at any rate 
the old merits. Judged by either staudard, Tennyson comes 
out well. In his last years he could still invent new metres 

* The Works of Tenny Annotated by Alfred, Lord Teunyson. Edited 
by Hallow, Lord Te yoon Vol. VIL, * Demeter, and other Poems.” With 
a Pot .it of Emily, Lady Tennyson, Lo? don: Macmillan and Co, (4s, net.) 
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and handle them with happy success. Witness the dainty 
little dedication to the Master of Balliol, with its delightful 
eatch in the third line, or the long-drawn streaming rhythms 
of “ Kapiolani.” He was probably never a better metrist than 
in his very latest days. The last poem he ever completed, 
“The Silent Voices,” has all the qualities of poetry, music, 
artistic form, noble idea, concrete visualisation, that 
“ sensuousness ” which Milton demanded, combined with the 
suggestion of something behind and beyond the sensuous 
appeal,—in a word, inspiration. Even to the last the prophet’s 
eye in Tennyson “ was not dim,” neither his physical vision, so 
keen to note every touch of shape or colour in the natural 
world, nor that “inner eye” of the poet, of which Wordsworth 
speaks in well-known language. 

Tennyson's last two volumes, as many will remember, both 
appeared in circumstances of pathetic interest. The last 
but one was published just before his eightieth Christmas, 
simultaneously with Browning’s closing volume, Asolando. 
The Times contained in parallel columns reviews of 
both on the same day,—the sad day of Browning's death. 
Each volume ended with what may be styled a Nune 
Dimittis—Tennyson’s with “Crossing the Bar,” Browning's 
with his well-known apostrophe beginning “In the midnight, 
in the silence of the sleeptime.” Tennyson's last volume of all 
came two years later, when he himself had “crossed the bar” 
and voyaged forth into the ocean of infinity. We have now 
all the poems gathered up into one series, and with the 
aid of the poet’s own notes, given us by his son, we can 
view them as a whole, as we never could before. The con- 
cluding section includes both the volumes just referred to,— 
includes, therefore, all the “poems of age,” as they may 
be called. 

What is the chief impression they produce? In the first 
place, that of the extraordinary consistency and persistency 
of the poet’s personality. Of his first boyish pieces Jowett 
remarked : “It is wonderful that the whelp should have known 
such things.” 
“Charity,” Lord Dufferin, who saw it during the poet's life, 


said to him: “It’s amazing to me that you can do a thing | 


like this at your age.” NA fuit unqguam tam constans sibi. 
As regards his art, perhaps the most striking example is to be 


Of one of the pieces in the last volume, | 





Ts 
inconsistency retouch a very early sonnet on “ Doubt and 
Prayer,” and express through it in his latest hour bis view of 
the “Trinity of Love.” 

The story of Tennyson’s personal evolution as a poet is best 
told in his own way, in a poem, also to be found in these pages 
the well-known lines on “ Merlin and The Gleam.” Those who 
would read it more fully will find it in the whole of his poems 
but not in less than the whole, neither in the early poems alone, 
though there the fresh charm of life’s spring, with its intoxi. 
cating attraction of fragrance and form, is so strong, nor in 
the mature and mellow dignity of the poems of middle life, 
but in these latest poems no less. Childhood has, of course, a 
freshness, a simplicity all its own. But age, when the powers 
remain unimpaired, has a freshness too, for it becomes oneg 
more simple and elemental, and withdraws itself further from 
the petty and the partisan. Thus many of these last poems are 
umong the most original of Tennyson’s writings. They are 
taken from personal feeling, from first-hand observation, 
His scholarship remained with him to the end, as may be seen 
in the second “ (Enone” or “Akbar’s Dream.” His artistic 
skill remained, as may be seen in the lines on “The Death of 
the Duke of Clarence.” But neither scholarship nor skill is go 
precious or so palpable in these pieces as are “the peace, the 
courage, the hope, the faith,” which, as his son says, “they 
breathe,” and which when he wrote them he “ felt to be his 
last testament to the world.” 

It was very fitting that this final volume should be dedicated 
to Lady Tennyson. The notes contain the gay, dancing envoi 
which the poet sent back on his wedding-day to his friend Mr, 
Drummond Rawnsley, vicar of Shiplake, where he had been 
married. There, “at the altar,” as he said, “the peace of God 
had come into his heart.” The fine verses called “A Dedica. 
tion” addressed to his wife in the middle of his career, 
beginning “Dear, near and true,” are known to all. These 
later lines, written when she was now seventy-seven and the 
poet a little older, are the beantiful complement of that earlier 
tribute and the crown of all their wedded life. Itis with happy 
judgment that their son has prefixed to this final section of 
the poems a reproduction of Watts’s drawing of the “ tender, 


| spiritual face” of her who both looked, and was, so worthy to 


found in the poem sent to Mary Boyle entitled “ The Progress | 


of Spring,” with the “epistolary lines” which accompany it. 
This poem, we are told, was written in early youth, say about 
1830, and, indeed, it has all the characteristics of the most 
delightful of the early pieces. But the epistolary lines 
written fifty years later are entirely in keeping with it. 
The feeling, the touch, are still the same. It is only the 
experience that has altered. Well might Tennyson write to 
Mary Boyle: “I verily believe that the better heart of 
me beats stronger at seventy-four than ever it did at 
eighteen.” His own consistency and persistency were 
doubtless at once a secret, and the best confirmation to 
himself of that of immortality which he 
endured—or shall we say “ perdured ” P—to the end. “ We all 
are changed by slow degrees, all but the bases of the soul.” 
So be had written as a young man. When be came to the end, 
to what the Greeks called so beautifully the threshold of age, 
and stood looking out, and about to step into the night, his 
philosophy was the same as it had been in youth and in middle 
manhood. He still had that sense of evolution his intuition 
of which had anticipated the demonstrations of Darwin and 
He still felt that the human race had only just 
Side by side in this volume with 


conviction in 


his followers. 
begun its upward struggle. 
“ Mechanophilus,” a poem written in the days of the first rail- 
ways, and full of the sense of surging optimism and hope of 
that expansive era, is “The Making of Man,” one of that 
wonderful group of pieces written, his son tells us, at the end 
of his life, in which he sings :— 
“ But ow million of summers are stored in the sunlight 
still, 
We are far from the noon of man, there is time for the race to 
grow. 
His outlook is the same. He sees himself in the universe of 
time and space as the ancient could not. In his youth he had 
been deeply imbued with natural science. “Steeped,” as Sir 
Norman Lockyer has said, “in astronomy,” he had fortified 
his brother by telling him to think of Herschel’s great star- 
patches. In age “the rush of suns, and roll of systems, and 
the fiery clash of meteorites " are still present with him, com- 
forting rather than overwhelming. He could still without 





be the poet’s lifelong helpmate. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOYALTY.* 
ProressoR Royce is the most distinguished exponent in 
America of the system of philosophy which we call idealism, 
In the present volume he has collected the lectures which he 
delivered last year before the Lowell Institute in Boston,—an 
Institute which, if we remember rightly, heard the creed of a 
very different philosopher the year before, when Professor 
William James lectured on “Pragmatism.” The author's 
aim, as he says in his preface, is “to simplify men’s moral 
issues, to clear their vision for the sight of the eternal.” For 
this purpose be selects one of the virtues of convention, gives 
it a new interpretation, and makes it the centre of his ethical 
system. The spirit of loyalty, he says, is the “central spirit 
of the moral and reasonable life of man.” As an idealist, he 
refuses to admit that truth is either inaccessible, or merely 
fluent and transient. He believes in the eternal, and seeks 
his system in the complete faith of its existence and authority. 
But le seeks primarily a new conception which shall be the 
basis for a revision and a reorganisation of accepted ethical 
doctrines. Revision not ‘Let us 
bury the natural body of tradition,” he says. “ What we 
want is its glorified body and its immortal Now 
“loyalty” is just the right virtue to take, for in its essence 
it stands less for a duty than an attitude. The merit of 
taking a popular convention, analysing it, and enlarging it is 
that you can bring into your system in a practical shape the 
cruces of ordinary life. You also get a certain picturesque- 
1ess and realism in your exposition which would be absent in 
a more ambitious and abstract statement. Moreover, it is the 
point of view from which ethical teaching, so far as America 
is concerned, may be most fruitful. The conception of loyalty 
as unifying the moral life is precisely the one which, to our 
mind, is most needed in Professor Royce’s country. Of 
course, the method has its faults. Professor Royce’s style, 
here as elsewhere, is apt to be too luscious for our simple 


does mean destruction. 


soul,” 


* The Philosophy of Loyalty. By Josiah Royce, London: Macmillan and Cd 
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LE 
taste. Like Professor Santayana, he endeavours to correct 


the slangy technicalities of the realists with a manner which 
is almost Alexandrian in its richness. The novelty of the 
principle, again, compels the author to resort sometimes toa 
classification of virtues which is more ingenious than sound. 
But when all has been said, it is a book of remarkable fresh- 
ness and power ; popular in the best sense, since it never loses 
touch with common habits of thought ; and inspired at times 
by a poetry and eloquence which, in Plato’s phrase, give to the 
quest of truth something of the warmth of desire. 

Loyalty is devotion to a cause, and that cause must not be 
a merely personal one. So much is clear from an analysis of 
current conceptions. The feeling which we call loyalty solves 
the conflicts of self-will and conformity, since it involves both 
submission to a general plan and a personal « xaltation in the 
submission. In Professor Royce’s words, it is “a perfect 
synthesis of certain natural desires, of some range of social 
conformity, and of your own deliberate choice.” To this the 
individualist replies that loyalty looks like the forfeiting of the 
moral birthright, because it implies a surrender of the indi- 
yidual’s moral autonomy. The reformer attacks loyalty because 
it buttresses old abuses, the mystic because it is too objective 
in aim for the highest spirituality. Professor Royce invites 
his hearers to consider the case of Japan. There you have 
loyalty which is highly intelligent and yet wholly devoted. 
The truth is that the antinomy does not exist. The most 
genuine individualist, the Nielzschean in quest of power, seeks 
an end which is not purely personal,—* power idealised through 
its social efficacy.” Any aim which has an ethical meaning 
must have a communal tinge in it. Power, on the narrow 
individualist interpretation, has no such finality in it as to 
constitute a rational ideal. It is at the mercy of fate, whereas 
the higher ideals can defy fate. Moreover, the narrow 
individualist is stagnant :— 

“T begin to be impatient. Of course, I then say, be indeed 
autonomous. Be an individual. But, for Heaven’s sake, set 
about the task. Do not forever whet the sword of your resolve. 
Begin the battle of real individuality. Why these endless pre- 
liminary gesticulations ? There is only one way to be an efficient 
individual. That is to choose your cause, and then to serve it, as 
the Samurai his feudal chief, as the ideal knight of romantic 
story his lady—in the spirit of all the loyal.” 

The question arises, How are we to select our cause? Ib is 
possible to conceive of loyalty to a bad end as well as of loyalty 
to a good one. Professor Royce is ready with the maxim: 
“Loyalty to loyalty.” A cause worthy of loyalty must unite 
many persons in the unity of a single hope. The test of good 
or evil in a cause is that it ministers to the general loyalty of 
mankind. A soldier fights the battles of his country, but he 
does not fight against the loyalty of his opponents; he does 
nothing to underrate or outrage their ideals; he wars only 
with what to him is the anti-loyal fact. This is ingenious, 
and in a sense practical; but it clearly involves the use of the 
word loyalty in two senses,—as a temper of mind and as an 
objective end. A soldier is loyal in both senses, but he only 
respects his opponent’s loyalty in one. Where Professor 
Royce is on sure ground is in his thesis that all the common- 
place virtues, the ordinary maxims of morality, are “special 
forms of loyalty to loyalty.” They are the common 
denominators of the world’s moral experience, and their 
quest involves the minimum of interference with all other 
genuine loyalties. Loyalty, therefore, so far as its content is 
concerned, may be defined as “all those duties which we have 
learned to recognise as the fundamental duties of the civilised 
man.” These duties involve moral antinomies, but the con- 
ception of loyalty reconciles them. For example :— 





“The loyal man cultivates himself, and is careful of his pro- 

perty rights, just in order to furnish to his cause an effective 
instrument; but he aims to forget precisely so much of himself 
as is, at any time, an obstruction to his loyalty; and he also aims 
to be careless of whatever about his private fortunes may be of 
no importance to his service of the cause.” ; 
But loyalty is more than an opinion, it is a set of deeds, and 
therefore the second maxim demands decisiveness in choice 
and fidelity in practice. As Professor Royce phrases it, 
“decide, knowingly if you can, ignorantly if you must, but 
in any case decide, and have no fear.’ We may decide 
wrongly, but we are true to loyalty if we decide according 
to the dictates of our conscience,—i.e., “the ideal expression 
of our whole personal nature.” 

Having carried us so far, Professor Royce turns aside to 


kind of problems which America is being called upon to face. 
Liberty isan American ideal, but what a barren thing is liberty 
without loyalty. Take, again, the matter of family ties, of 
civic duties, of the social conscience, the weakness of which 
writers like Mr. H. G. Wells have deplored. There is a great 
deal of what Hegel culled the “self-estranged social mind” in 
America, though we should like Professor Royce better if he 
did not attempt to identify this malady with Imperialism, 
which properly considered is its stark opposite. He is right, 
however, in declaring that what America needs is “a new 
and wiser provincialism.” She needs public ideals which her 
citizens can comprehend, which stand in direct relation to 
their daily lives. Vast industrial forces and vast political 
aggregates, he says, create loyalty as little as the trade-winds 
or the blizzard. “The smoke of our civilisation hides the 
very heavens that used to be so near, and the stars to 
which we once were loyal.” There is another side to this 
doctrine, but it represents half of a truth which is well worth 
emphasising. 

We have not space to follow Professor Royce in his most 
interesting argument on the logical basis of the doctrine of 
loyalty. In his exposition he runs counter to the dogma of 
Pragmatism, and we can recommend this chapter as a very 
fair and final answer to that dogma from the standpoint of 
practical idealism. The metaphysic of loyalty conceives our 
experience as bound up in a real unity with all experience, 
“a unity which is essentially good, and in which all our 
ideas possess their real fulfilment and success.” Loyalty 
follows a cause; it seeks that cause in its unity; therefore it 
seeks something essentially superhuman. In his eloquent 
final chapter the author gives us a fuller definition. “ Loyalty 
is the Will to Believe in something eternal, and to express 
that belief in the practical life of a human being.” Our 
deepest loyalty is for lost causes,—that is, causes which can 
only be realised through the transformation of our nature; 
but to the loyal this transformation is already in progress. 
The book being one of popular lectures, naturally there are 
gaps in the argument and rhetoric at times in place of 
reasoning. But we are grateful toa teacher who can put se 
many old truths so freshly and can give the glamour of poetry 
to what is too often a thing of dull prose :— 

“Concerning the living truth of the whole conscious universe, 
one can well say, as one observes the special facts of human sense 
and imagination: ‘He is not here; he is arisen.’ Yet equally 
from the whole circle of the heaveus of that entire self-conscious 
life which is the truth, there comes always, and to all the loyal, 
the words: ‘ Lo, lam with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.’” 


MISS ELLEN TERRY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 
Miss TERRY, overweighted with apprehensions at the thought 
of writing the history of her fifty years on the stage, 
delayed long on the threshold, till at last a friend informed 
her that the secret of all such work was just “to begin at the 
beginuing.” There is more wisdom than might appear in the 
ingenuous advice. Miss Terry followed it, and the informality 
of her reminiscences of childhood has coloured the whole 
story. It is a mixture of stage history, gossip varying in 
restraint, and criticism, not always in chronological order. 
Rapturous ejaculations and unimportant anecdotes are found 
side by side with criticism of a very high value indeed. The 
actor often says that tbe professional critic’s judgments are 
of no use to him because they concern themselves with the 
literary elements in the play, and, even when they do not, they 
deal with a matter which the writer does not understand. 
Here we have some criticism of actors by an actress, anda 
great actress. That alone will give this book a permanent 
worth which belongs to very few works of its kind. The 
criticisms of Irving are, to our mind, the most interesting and 
instructive part. 

One of the chief impressions left on us is the modesty of 
the author. Actors and actresses live in an atmosphere of 
publicity which somehow poisons their veins, and frequently 
causes them to resent criticism very much more than it is 
resented by painters, writers, and others who offer their 
accomplishments to the public on their merits. Criticism is 
not taken as an honest attempt to advance the knowledge and 
practice of a profession, but as a sort of failure to pay the 
due tribute of personal adulation. Miss Terry's book is all 


* The Story of My In By Ellen Terry. With Illustrations, London 
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about herself—because it is an autobiography—and is filled 
with pictures of berself—because those are the pictures her 
readers most desire, and, besides, many beautiful portraits of 
her have been painted by famous men—but she nevertheless 
uses the opportunity to criticise herself unsparingly; and we 
believe she tells no more than the truth when she says that 
she was never “ambitious,” though she had an ambition to 
do the best she could with every part. 

Miss Terry came of a theatrical family, and the theatre is 
the background of all her memories. As a baby she often lay 
in a green-room while her parents were acting. She began 
her stage career under the management of the Charles Keans. 
She has much to say of Mrs. Kean; but it must suffice to 
quote this passage, which combines entertainment with a very 
azreeable little bit of social philosophy :— 

“She was also indefatigable in her lessons in clear enunciation, 

and I can hear her now lecturing the ladies of the company on 
their vowels, ‘A, BE, 1,0, U, my dear,’ she used to say, ‘are five 
distinct vowels, so don’t mix them all up together as if you were 
making a pudding. If you want to say, “ I am going on the river,” 
say it plainly and don’t tell us you are going on the “rivah /” 
You must say her, not har; it’s God, not Gud; remonstrance, not 
remunstrance,’ and so forth. No one ever had a sharper tongue 
or a kinder heart than Mrs. Kean. Beginning with her, I have 
always loved women with a somewhat hard manner! I have 
never believed in their hardness, and have proved them tender 
and generous in the extreme.” 
When she was still a child Miss Terry was running to her 
dressing-room one day with her “usual impetuosity” when 
she charged accidentally into Mr. Macready, whom she had 
never seen before, and nearly knocked him over :— 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!’I exclaimed in eager tones. I had 

always heard from father that Macready was the greatest actor 
of all, and this was our first meeting. I was utterly abashed, but 
Mr. Macready, looking down with a very kindly smile, only 
answered: ‘Never mind! You are a very polite little girl, and 
you act very earnestly and speak very nicely.’”’ 
Miss Terry can still recull Macready’s appearance vividly with 
“his curling hair, his oddly coloured eyes full of fire, and his 
beautiful, wavy mouth.” At sixteen years of age Miss Terry 
married G. F. Watts, and she writes with pathos of her brief 
hife with him :— 

“Little Holland House, where Mr. Watts lived, seemed to mea 

paradise, where only beautiful things were allowed to come. All 
the women were graceful, and all the men were gifted. The trio of 
sisters—Mrs. Prinsep (mother of the painter), Lady Somers, 
and Mrs. Cameron, who was the pioneer in artistic photography 
as we know it to-day—were known as Beauty, Dash, and 
Talent. There were two more beautiful sisters, Mrs. Jackson and 
Mrs. Dalrymple. Gladstone, Disraeli and Browning were among 
Mr. Watts’s visitors. At Freshwater, where I went soon after my 
marriage, I first saw Tennyson. As I write down these great 
names I feel almost guilty of an imposture! Such names are 
bound to raise high anticipations, and my recollections of the 
men to whom some of the names belong are so very humble. I 
sat, shrinking and timid, in a corner—the girl-wife of a famous 
painter. I was, if I was anything at all, more of a curiosity, a 
side-show, than hostess to these distinguished visitors.” 
For a hundred pages of this book the reader will find Miss 
Terry speaking of her powers with disparagement; but when 
her first real success came she was not in the least doubt 
about it :— 

“Never until I appeared as Portia at the Prince of Wales's 
had I experienced that awe-struck feeling which comes, I suppose, 
to no actress more than once in a life-time—the feeling of the 
conqueror. In homely parlance, I kuew that I had ‘ got them’ at 
the moment when I spoke the speech beginning, ‘ You see me; 
Lord Bassanio, where I stand.’ ‘ What can this be?’ I thought. 
* Quite this thing has never come to me before! This is different ! 
lt has never been quite the same before.’ It was never to be 
quite the same again.” 

The present writer remembers to have seen Miss Terry at 
least twice in The Merchant of Venice hold the house in the 
hollow of her hand in a manner to which ber own description 
does less than justice. He can still hear the intonation 
with which she pronounced certain phrases, giving them a 
magical meaning. It may have been the result of much 
thought, but it seemed rather to come from a_ brilliant 
instinct. It was not “natural” acting—an epithet which 
Miss Terry justly and scientifically condemns—but the stage 
equivalent of naturalness made radiant with imagination. In 
particular he remembers the words, “ The quality of mercy is 
not strained,” said with a long questioning stress on “ strained,” 
as though the speaker had found to her infinite wonder that 
some people behaved as though they thought otherwise, and 
yet as though she hesitated, fearful of doing even them an 


a 
journey away from the days when Miss Terry cried with 
vexation at not being able to produce the effects she desired 
and was scolded and slapped by Mrs. Kean. To summari 

‘ t arise 
what Miss Terry says of herself: she has learned the value 
of pace, she cannot sustain a particular effect for long at a 
time, and (perhaps this is a counterpart of the impulse for 
speed) she lacks repose. As to the need for pace (without 
pace there is no possibility of variation, and slowness at the 
right moment is without impressiveness) Miss Terry often 
urged it on Irving :— 

“ Perhaps because I was nervous and irritable about my 

part from insuflicient rehearsal, perhaps because his responsibility 
as lessee weighed upon him, Henry Irving’s Hamlet on the first 
night at the Lyceum seemed to me less wonderful than it had 
been at Birmingham. At rehearsals he had been the perfection 
of grace. On the night itself, he dragged his leg and seemed stiff 
from self-consciousness. He asked me later on if I thought the 
ill-natured criticism of his walk was in any way justified, and jf 
he really said ‘Gud’ for ‘ God,’ and the rest of it. I said straight 
out that he did say his vowels in a peculiar way, and that he dig 
drag his leg. I begged him to give up that dreadful, paralysing 
waiting at the side for his cue, and after a time he took my 
advice. He was never obstinate in such matters. His ong 
object was to find out, to test suggestion, and follow it if it stood 
his test.” 
We have written much more about Miss Terry than about 
Irving, for this book is after all her book. We give only one 
more extract about Irving, choosing it because it implies the 
sense of all Miss Terry's criticism on him; and, for the rest, 
let us add that no reader interested in acting should miss the 
penetrating, and generally wise, examinations of the principal 
parts Irving filled :— 

“Tam not going to say that Henry’s Romeo was good. What 
I do say is that so ve bits of it were as good as anything he ever 
did. In the big emotional scene in the Friar’s cell), he came to 
grief precisely as he had done in Othello. He screamed, grew 
slower and slower, and looked older and older. When I begin to 
think it over I see that he often failed in such scenes through his 
very genius for impersonation. An actor of commoner mould 
takes such scenes rhetorically—recites them, and gets through 
them with some success. But the actor who impersonates, feels, 
and lives such anguish or passion or tempestuous grief, does for 
the moment in imagination nearly die. Imagination impeded 
Henry Irving in what are known as ‘strong’ scenes. He was a 
perfect Hamlet, a perfect Richard IIL, a perfect Shylock, except 
in the scene with Tubal, where I think his voice failed him. He 
was an imperfect Romeo; yet, as I have said, he did things in 
the part which were equal to the best of his perfect Hamlet.” 

There are many intimate pages about Charles Reade, 
Rossetti, Tom Taylor, and other well-known persons. As 
for Mr. Bernard Shaw, Miss Terry disposes of him by the 
disarming and bold statement that he is simply “a good, 


own 


kind, gentle creature.” Actors are proverbially generous to 
one another in private life; but Miss Terry has a catholic 
appreciation of ber comrades’ acting in all sorts. It is the 
best kind of appreciation because it frank and dis- 
Late in a long career she is able to write: 
What does it matter which, so 
So said Boileau of a greater art 


is 
criminating. 
“Old school—new school ? 
long as it is good enough ?” 
than acting,—all styles are good “sauf le genre ennuyeux.” 


ISLANDS OF THE VALE.* 

Miss HaypeEn’s delightful talent as an observer of village life 
—already well known to readers of the Spectator—gains an 
added charm from the depth and wide range of her interests, 
social, artistic, antiquarian, historical. When she takes a 
piece of English ground and paints it for us from the life, 
with all its natural beauty and all the characteristics of its 
people, she is never satisfied with a surface view of present- 
day facts, but with happy touches shows us how they grew. 
The old churches, with their tombs and brasses half effaced 
and decayed; the grand old manor-houses turned into 
farms, but telling sad stories of the past with their traces of 
a life no longer lived there; even the remains of an ancient 
avenue, the clipped yew and box where was once a garden, 
the piers of a ruined bridge, the queer village names and 
customs that carry a forgotten tale with them,—by means of 
all these indications, full of suggestion, our minds are taken 
back to that old England out of which, after all, the British 
Empire was born. What do they know of England who ouly 
—to paraphrase Mr. Kipling—know it by railway journeys 
and the dusty high-roads along which motors fly! 

Few well-known place-names are given by Miss Hayden to 
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— . 
help towards the exact localising of her “islands of the 


Vale.” For readers who are not familiar with her Wessex 
country this adds something of vague fascination; the 
villages she describes seem to lie in a land “east o’ the sun 
and west o’ the moon,” just beyond ordinary human ken. Yet 
this is not so; for as to the humanity of the villages, it is as 
rich and strong now as it was in the days when Dame Alice 
Perrers possessed the manor of Hean’s Island. And the thin 
yeil of mystery is easily torn away, even by readers ignorant 
of the lie of the land. It is not everybody, certainly, who can 
turn for help to that ancient traveller who named the shires 
of England by their “ propertees,” and if Miss Hayden gave 
no clearer hints than this, a good many of us would fail to 
find the villages ‘she so lovingly lingers among. Perbuaps, 
efter all, she would not be very sorry. Half the charm of 
these “islands of the Vale” lies in their remoteness, the air 
they seem still to breathe of an older England, with its 
memories and superstitions that science has not yet swept 
away. However, Miss Hayden gives some guidance :— 

“For the benefit of those persons who desire more exact 

information as to the position of the Vale, I will reveal thus 
much; it is enclosed east and west by its own county, the 
‘ propertee ’ of which is ‘ Fyll the Wayne,’ indicating rich soil and 
heavy crops. To the truth of this the huge barns everywhere 
bear witness. Westward, the Vale touches a land with the motto 
of which I did not concern myself; while all along its northern 
border lies a shire where Mr. Ward: bids us ‘Gyrde the mare,’ 
presumably because the roads were soft—they are so at least to- 
day—streams abundant and bridges few. ..... On one of his 
tours the itinerant, who enjoyed the distinction of being the 
King’s antiquary ...... had occasion to cross the eastern 
portion of the Vale. Starting from a city renowned for the 
beauty of its buildings, for its learning, and for that which, we 
are told, is bound up in the heart of youth, he rode out along the 
great highway that runs southward towards the downs. ‘ For 
the first few miles,’ he says, ‘it leads over hilly grounde, well 
wooddid and fruteful of Corne’—he was in ‘ Fyll the Wayne’ 
shire-—‘ and other three miles by low level Grounde, in sum partes 
marschy.’” 
It appears that the traveller rode right through the Vale, 
renowned for its woods and cornfields, no great distance to 
the south of Oxford. Then he got entangled among the 
brooks and fords and bridges, “ the narrow crooked lanes that 
lead from the main highway to the buried villages.” Much of 
the land is University property; the country is full of legends 
of the Civil War, which seemed like yesterday, not so long 
ago, to old inhabitants. One old man, for instance, “ remem- 
bered sitting as a boy in the chimney-corner and hearing the 
bullets from the battle of Newbury whistle past the cottage.” 
Such is the strength of tradition, the curious echo of past 
storms which makes phantom armies sweep over the field of 
Edgehill, not so many miles away. 

So much for the position of the Vale. Originally this 
wide, shallow, open ground with its boundary of hills was no 
doubt under water, and long ages passed before its marshes 
were dried. Hence the quaint names of the villages,—Hean’s 
Island, Cerdic’s Island, Goose Island, and so on. But all 
through English history this stretch of country has been 
highly valued and inhabited by true lovers of its soil; to this 
day, according to Miss Hayden's delightful account, the 
peasants of the Vale have a distinct character of their own, 
while the stories she has collected of their forbears a century 
or two ago are not to be beaten for quaintness, often for tragic 
poetry, in any part of England, 

In a book whose charm is so varied it is not easy to point 
out the most attractive pages. But one turns again to the 
description of the oldest part of the ancient manor-house at 
Cerdic’s Island, the “solar” with its tall windows now thickly 
veiled with ivy, its fine old fireplace, priest’s chamber and 
oratory. This house is only one of the many which attract 
antiquary and archaeologist, if not historian, among the 
“islands of the Vale.” Another most suggestive and charming 
description is that of the ruined church at the Ford of the 
Heath, otherwise Hatford, full of traditions of Alfred and the 
Danes, as well as of later history. ‘The manor-house here was, 
they say, the residence of Thomas Chaucer, son of the poet, and 
there is a certain tomb in the ruined chancel close by which 
local tradition declares to be that of Geoffrey Chaucer himself. 
Westminster claims him, it is true; but Miss Hayden was so 
struck with the probabilities on the other side, and with the 
curious likeness of the effigy on this old tomb to the Occleve 
portrait of Chaucer, that she induced the rector of the parish 
to have the slab raised in search of further evidence. She 








found a skeleton in a white stone coffin, but nothing of any 
kind to prove to whom those poor bones belonged, so that she 
was left with her conviction, still strong, that Chaucer's son 
had laid him in that quiet corner close to his own home. The 
truth will never be known, probably ; but this book may bring 
pilgrims to the ruined church at Hatford. 

The illustrations are as charming as the letterpress, and that 
is saying a good deal. We hearlily recommend the book to 
all our readers. 





THE ODYSSEY.* 

THESE two volumes belong to the “Scriptorum Classicorum 
Bibliotheca Oxoniensis,” and have all the merits of the series, 
excellent scholarship, set off by good paper and print and a 
modest price. Mr. Allen stands very high among textual 
critics, and this specimen of his work is made particularly 
valuable by the completeness of his apparatus criticus. He 
has examined all the extant manuscripts of the Odyssey, with 
three exceptions, and among these—a specially interesting 
feature of the edition—is a large collection of papyri. Of 
these there are twenty-six enumerated, and distinguished, as 
is usual, by a letter and number. (A Gothic “ P” is the mark 
by which they are known.) The peculiar value of these is, of 
course, their antiquity. The oldest of the other codices goea 
back to the tenth century; one belongs to the eleventh, one 
to the twelfth, and twelve to the thirteenth. The most 
venerable of the papyri is the Hibeh. This is ascribed to the 
third century B.C.; one belongs to the second and one to the 
first. These, it is true, are but small fragments, but the 
papyri of the first, second, and third centuries of our era are 
numerous, and in some instances of considerable magnitude, 
The largest is No. 448 of the “Oxyrbynchus Papyri,” containing 
xxii. 31—xxiii. 242, 713 lines in all. The whole contain about 
2,200 lines, or more than a sixth of the Odyssey. The note- 
worthy thing about the text which they exhibit is that it is 
in accord with the traditional text. We go back seventeen 
centuries and find just the same Homer to which we have been 
accustomed. Taking the large fragment mentioned abova, 
and comparing it with the edition of J. F. Bothe (1836), we 
arrive at some quite interesting results. Bothe is free in the 
use of his asterisks and his uncini. This verse is to be rejected 
because it is repeated from elsewhere; another is manifestly 
spurious; of a third he writes: “ Adeone delirare quenquam 
ut tam absurda putet ab Homero profecta esse?” But 
they are all found in this third-century papyrus. Of course 
this does not demonstrate their genuineness; but it means 
something. It means probably that the Homer which we 
read is the same that the world has always read. The editor 
of a gigantic work which has recently appeared to put an end 
to the “time of our ignorance” tells us, in effect, that we 
cannot be sure of the Greek classics before the Middle Ages. 
It is something to be able to answer: “ Here are some verses 
written by a scribe in, say, B.C. 250, and they are just the 
same as are to be found in our editions of to-day.” 





THE VICTORIA COUNTY HISTORY.+ 
It is always difficult to make a choice out of the very full 
volumes of The Victoria County History. But here is a 
curious sequence of causes and effects, In a table which gives 
the Census returns from 1881 to 1901 we find the Bedfordshire 
population increasing from 63,393 to 171,174. Some twenty 
agricultural parishes show diminished numbers; the towns, 
Woburn excepted, have largely increased, Luton heading the 
list with more than 1,200 per cent. (3,095 to 38,926, the increase 
being 12,786 since 1881). Now Luton is a place which has often 
been said to have lost its staple industry,—that of straw- 
plaiting. In a way this is true; English straw-plaiting is 
superseded by foreign imports. And the foreign countries, 
notably Italy, have themselves to import. But as Italy makes 
importing answer, so do we. The Japanese send a straw-plait 
to Italy; this is interwoven with a green straw by Italian 
hands, and the product is sold to Luton manufacturers at a 
lower price than the article itself could be produced, oven 
with the cheaper labour which is available in Italy. And Luton 
does the same in various ways. Its hands are more profitably 
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employed in other occupations than making straw-plait,—7.e., 
in manufacturing it into acceptable shapes and patterns. And 
so the vast increase of, population is accounted for. Next to 
Luton in increase comes Bedford. This has grown from 3,948 
to 29,144. Here we have among the causes of increase one of 
a wholly different kind. Bedford has had a school from very 
early times. Mr. Leach tells the story with his accustomed 
mastery of the subject. It is interesting throughout, but for 
our present purpose we need not go back beyond 1873, when 
Mr. Phillpotts, a grandson of the famous Bishop of Exeter, 
became Head-Master. He did not, indeed, find a desert. On 
the contrary, a very substantial nucleus of two hundred and 
seventy boys was left by his predecessor. But he raised it to 
a very high level indeed, and this by a self-devotion and a 
courage which are worthy of all praise. (One example is 
this: the Governors refused to buy a field which he thought 
it would be well to have; it was bought by some one else; 
he purchased it from the buyer; before long the Governors 
were glad to take it off his hands.) There are now some eight 
hundred and ninety boys, not to count the modern school, 
which numbers about half as many, and the girls’ schools. 

Lancashire industries are too big a subject to tackle at the 
end of a short review. But here is one significant fact. In 
1697 not quite £6,000 worth of cotton goods were exported; 
in 1900 this had grown to £90,000,000. 





LIFE ON A SMALL HOLDING.* 

THE author of this thoughtful and practical little book, who 
is, we believe, one of the occupants of land on the estate 
of the Small Holdings Association at Newdigate, writes on 
the strength not only of his own but of his neighbours’ 
experience in trying to make a living on a small plot of land. 
The living is being made all over the country, but no one 
who reads The Small Holding can surely remain in doubt as 
to the onerous nature of the task. To the difficulties of 
managing the holding and its stock to the best advantage, 
which can only be overcome by long experience, are added 
those of getting remunerative prices for the live and 
dead produce. It has ordinarily to be taken some distance 
to market, and when there are dealers’ “rings” or a glut 
—Mr. Green gives actual cases—it may be necessary to 
bring it back again. The remedy is, of course, co-operation, 
as every one who notices how on the Continent the peasant- 
farmers cope with the middleman realises at once. Fifty 
pages of Mr. Green’s book are usefully devoted to a simply 
written explanation of how the would-be small holder can 
best obtain, capitalise, and work his land co-operatively, and 
sell what he raises on the same common-sense methods. Seed 
peas cost a small holder 2s. a quart, but by buying by the 
bushel the price is 8d.; and basic slag, for a hundredweight 
of which 6s. would be charged, can be got at just half the 
price if bought by the ton. The author gives what seems to 
be on the whole sound counsel as to the stocking and manage- 
ment of twenty-five acres of grass-land, rented, he assumes, 
at about 30s. an acre, “ with watering facilities and security 
of tenure.” Three acres he would break up for fruit, 
vegetables, and cattle crops. The remaining twenty-two he 
would divide into three fields for haying and for pasturage. 
The cost of a cottage—there are plans for cottages from £135 
upwards—dairy, shedding for cows, calves, and pigs, Xc., 
tanks, bins, with £11 worth of tools, is put down at 
£325. Five cows, a breeding sow, bees, and turkeys are 
estimated to cost £93. The expense involved in buying stock, 
trees, and seeds, and enough money to live on “for at least 
the first six months,” are of course to be added. Although 
Mr. Green goes fully into the methods of profitable milk and 
butter production, he realises the advantage enjoyed by the 
small holder who devotes himself to raising stores, and that 
in the hands of the novice breeding sows may bring in more 
money than cows. He believes in green gooseberries, bees, 
and “Indian Runner” ducks, but is under no illusions about 
hens. As to labour, he thinks twenty-five acres are beyond 
the strength of one man. 

The author’s photographs are a serviceable feature of the 
book. In a new edition he might suggest that the small 
holder might sterilise his fruit when there does not seem to 
be a good market for it, and should note that the difficulty of 


#* The Small Holding, By F. E. Green, London; John Lane, (3s, net.] 








getting tenants for large farms to which he refers does not 
exist all over the country. 





NOVELS. 
LEAVEN.* 

Ir was, we believe, the privilege of the Spectator to be the first 
English paper to review Prinsloo of Prinsloosdorp, the earliest 
of Mr. Blackburn’s novels. In it, as in A Burgher Quixote, he 
exercised a remarkable gift of sustained irony in delineating 
the vulnerable traits of the Boer character. The method 
adopted was that in which the narrator, unconscious of hig 
shortcomings, complacently parades them as virtues; and go 
consistently was the attitude maintained that one could well 
imagine that some readers mistook the satire for approval, 
There is not the faintest possibility of any similar mistake 
being made about the author’s aim in his new book. The 
satire is not only infinitely more direct, damaging, and ruth. 
less, but it is levelled almost exclusively at his compatriots, 
If Mr. Blackburn chastised the Boers in his earlier books 
with whips, in Leaven he chastises his fellow-countrymen 
with scorpions. It may at once be objected: Why notice 
the book at all? The answer is obvious. Leaven is not only 
profoundly and painfully interesting as an engrossing study 
of various types of humanity, but, in view of the equipment 
of the author—his long residence in South Africa, and hig 
extraordinarily acute insight into the native character—it js 
impossible to relegate it to the category of gratuitous or ill- 
informed malice. Mr. Blackburn, in short, is entitled to a 
patient hearing because he writes of what he knows, and 
because he conveys the impression that he was irresistibly 
impelled to write it. It is not a privilege to notice this book; 
itis simply a plain duty not to disregard what is the most 
damning and comprehensive indictment ever drawn against 
officials, administrators, and settlers in Natal, and that at a 
time when the native policy of the Colony is under the micro- 
scope, and the unpleasant impression created by the Report of 
the recent Government Commission is still fresh, 

Leaven is emphatically a novel without a hero, for the 
central figure excites compassion and pity rather than admira- 
tion. Bulalie when we first meet him is a Kafir boy in 
transition. His resolve to go among the white men and earn 
money, buy cattle, and get a wife, like his elder brothers, 
provokes a quarrel with his father, whom he kills in self- 
defence. Flying from his father’s kraal, he takes service for a 
while as groom to a road-contractor, the “ boss” of a gang of 
natives whom he calls his “ convict-gang.” Bilked of his pay, 
and tired of the everlasting sjambok, Bulalie deserts and 
makes bis way to Maritzburg, where he finds employment as 
a domestic servant in a lodging-house. There Mrs. Hopgood, 
his mistress, having robbed him of a diamond entrusted to 
him by a native who had gone to prison, accuses him falsely 
of assault. Bulalie is defended by a low-class white attorney 
—perhaps the worst of all the human sharks who figure 
in this dismal narrative—who robs him of his remaining 
possessions, and in the issue Bulalie is sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment and twenty-five lashes. Purallel with the 
story of Bulalie’s initiation into white men’s ways runs that 
of the disillusionment of the missionary, David Hyslop, 
and the two lines converge when Bulalie, escaping from a 
prison road-gang, finds his way to the mission, is converted, 
and becomes the missionary’s servant. Here he is at least 
kindly treated; but the opportunities for cadging and theft 
prove too much for him, and his career as a mission-boy is the 
reverse of edifying. Finally the missionary creates a public 
scandal by preaching a sermon in Maritzburg in which he 
declares that he has become convinced that missions are 
largely superfluous. “The soul of the Kafir is jeopardised 
by contact with his white ‘superior.’ ..... The missionary 
would find greater scope for his labour among you than 
among the natives—you their masters and exemplars.” Hyslop 
quits Natal, goes to the Transvaal, and while carrying on a 
campaign against the illicit liquor traffic in the mines 
provokes such bitter resentment that he is marked down to 
be “ wiped out,” Bulalie saving his master’s life at the cost of 
his own. 

This is only the barest outline of a narrative throughout 


* Leaven: a Black and White Story. By Douglas Blackburn, Londons 
Alston Bivers. [6s.] 
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a 
which the sound of the lash or the sjambok is rarely absent. 


We have read a good deal about the beauty, the romance, and 
the loyalty of the “ Garden Colony.” If Mr. Blackburn's story 
is only approximately accurate, it is a country in which only 
man is vile, and the white man far viler than the black. Mr. 
Blackburn, it should be noted, is not by any means a senti- 
mental negrophil. He is under no illusions as to the mental 
or moral limitations of the Kafir, while insisting on the bad 
logic of those who at one and the same time regard him as 
little better than an ape, and yet expect him to conform to the 
usages and conventions of civilised society. If any solution of 
the race problem is indicated in his pages, it is in the direction 
of the complete segregation of the natives. On the other hand, 
he cannot be dismissed as a universal misanthrope, since he is 
careful to admit the existence of genial, and even engaging, 
qualities in the officials, “ bosses,” and farmers whose treatment 
of the natives he holds up to execration. It is precisely this 
attitude of apparently dispassionate detachment, coupled with a 
strong vein of sardonic humour, that renders his narrative so 
engrossing and his attack so damaging. Again, in issuing 
the book over his own name he shows he has the courage of 
his convictions, and is prepared to accept the full responsibility 
of publishing a work which is either a sincere attempt to focus 
British public opinion on a hideous evil or a cruel libel on an 
entire Colony. 





Cousin Cinderella. By Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara Jeannette 
Duncan). (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—‘ Cousin Cinderella ” appears, 
“Cinderella of Canada” in the headlines. 
Cinderella, who is a Miss Trent, daughter of as big a 
millionaire as Canada is equal to making, comes over to 
London. No one can help being reminded of “Penelope in 
England” and elsewhere. There is nothing like imitation, and 
the differences are considerable; the humour is less strongly 
marked, the study of character more subtle. But is it too rash to 
suppose that Mrs. Cotes wanted to show that a Canadian young 
woman may have just as gooda timeas any American, and that her 


we observe, as 


experiences may be just as much worth reading? So, indeed, they 
are. The book is delightful. Of course a native critic cannot quite 
tell how London looks to a visitor from Canada. All that he can 
say is that the description is vraisemblable in the highest degree. 
That the general sketches of society and the drawing of the 
various personalities, great and small, are admirable he can affirm 
with confidence. 

Fishers of the Sea. By J. E. Patterson. (John Murray. 6s.) 
The fishing population of our coasts must be the largest tribe of 
those who “ occupy their business in great waters.” Here it finds 
a vates sacer. The power of description and the insight into 
character which we observe in Mr. Patterson are of high excellence. 
But we must frankly say that they might have been more happily 
employed. We must not condemn all novels that “end badly.” 
Some of the acknowledged masterpieces of fiction come into this 
¢lass,—“‘ The Bride of Lammermoor” and “The Mill on the 
Floss” among them. But to know the doom from the beginning 
and to see it working out is not what we expect in fiction. It 
has too much of the tragedy about it. We look for it when the 
Iiouses of Argos or of Thebes are concerned, but we do not want 
it in a North Country fishing-town. If Mr. Patterson will strike 
his typewriter, so to speak, leviore plectro, he should do very well. 

ReapasBteE Novewts.—The Heritage. By Sydney C. Grier. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—The story is well written, and 
some scenes are very striking; but we cannot feel much interest 
in these politics of the Near Eastern Powers masquerading under 
the names of Dardania, Emathia, the Roumis, &c. A Soldier of 
the Future. By W.J. Dawson. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A 
bold imaginative effort rendered with all the power which we are 
accustomed to find in Mr. Dawson’s work.——Mr. Apollo. By 
Ford Madox Hueffer. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—‘ A Just Possible 
Story” is Mr. Mueffer’s description of his story. We should say 
“a possibly intelligible allegory.” 
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Phillips Brooks, 1835-1893. By Alexander V. G. Allen. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.)—The “ Life and Letters of Phillips 
Brooks” was published in 1900. The book was large, not, of 
course, too large for a subject so full of interesting matter, but 
still too much for the average reader, and necessarily costly. 
Here we have an abridgment issued at a moderate price, done 








by the author of the original book. The abridgment itself is of 
no trifling bulk. It consists of six hundred and fifty-three pages, 
which may be calculated to contain not far off four hundred 
thousand words. But a life so full of activities, public and 
private, cannot be compressed into a small space. No detailed 
notice of the book is called for, but we may commend it generally 
to our readers. The interest is great throughout, but it naturally 
culminates in the last chapters. Phillips Brooks was elected 
Bishop of Massachusetts on July 10th, 1891, an 
accompaniment of popular enthusiasm which recalls the choice 
of Cyprian and of Ambrose. He died less than two years after- 
wards. It had been the habit of his life to give of his time and 
energy without stint to causes and persons who seemed to need 
them. He carried this on into his episcopal life, and the result 
was a speedier exhaustion than would have happened if he had 
remained rector of Trinity Church. If there had been an idea of 
giving him rest, it was absolutely disappointed. Indeed, in view 
of modern requirements on a Bishop, such an idea is little else 
than absurd. But probably he stood at that time in such a 
commanding position that any other appointment was out of the 


elected with 


question. 


Passing Protestantism and Coming Catholicism. By Newman 
Smyth. (Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. net.)—Dr. Smyth does not 
speak of the “passing of Protestantism” in the which 
would approve itself to some Anglican divines. He is very far 
from speaking of the Reformation as a disaster. Only he thinks 
that the movement which was then at its highest and best has 
This does not mean that we are to go back to the 


sense 


spent itself. 
bondage from which the revolting nations set themselves free 
What it means is that we must have something larger and 
broader, not so much a union of Churches as a unity, for union is 
of the accidental, unity concerns the essential. Dr. Smyth has 
much that is valuable to say on this matter, and on the kindred 
subject of Modernism. “ Mediating Modernism” is the title of 
his second chapter,—only why does he take Modernism to be “a 
renovating movement within the Roman Catholic Church”? It 
exists in the Anglican, and is not less needed. All this is very 
interesting, but the subject is too large to be dealt with in this 
place. One detail we feel constrained to notice. The question is 
asked: If Diocletian had succeeded in destroying all the Christian 
Bishops, would he have destroyed Christianity itself? Most of us 
would answer “No.” But if Dr. Smyth will consult the work of 
an eminent Anglican divine, “The Persecution of Diocletian,” he 
will find an emphatic affirmative. We wonder whether the author 
thinks so still. The book was published in 1875. 

@. K. Chesterton: a Criticism. (Alston Rivers. 5s.)—We must 
own that we are among those who think “ that this book demands 
and we would say further that such an apology 
Still, to be 


sterton’s critic 


an apology,” 
cannot in the nature of things be forthcoming. 
candid, we have found it good reading. Mr. Che 
appreciates him with no small skill, and acts the part of a candid 
friend without making us feel that either adjective or substantive 
And get things of Mr. 
Chesterton’s own. One of these we must quote, it seems 
to us true to the letter. It is from his defence of the “penny 
dreadful” literature. “It is the modern literature of the educated, 
not of the uneducated, and 
criminal. Books recommending profligacy and pe 
which the high-souled errand-boy would shudder, lie upon all 
our drawing-room tables. If the dirtiest old 
old bookstall in Whitechapel dared to display books re 


loses its force. we some excellent 


because 


which is avowedly aggressively 


simism, at 


owner of the dirtiest 


ymmending 


polygamy or suicide, his stock would be seized by the police 
These things are our luxuries.” After a course of hundreds 
of present-day novels, we say with all emphasis that Mr. 


Chesterton is quite right. 


Halley's Comet. By H. H. Turner, D.Se. (The Clarendon 


Press. 1s. net.)—Here we have a lecture given at the recent 
meeting of the British Association in Dublin. Naturally it 
contains a certain amount of technical matter, but its main 


purpose is clear to every reader; it sets forth the greatness of 
Halley as a man of science. Not the least of his titles to honour 
is that he furnished occasion and encouragement to the supreme 
genius of Newton. It was through him that the “ Principia” 
were given to the world. In 1704, when he was appointed to the 
Savilian Professorship of Geometry at Oxford, he set to work 
calculating the parabolic orbits of comets wherever he could find 
observations sufficient to work Among these he found 
three with very strong resemblances. These were the comets of 
1531, 1607, and 1682. ‘The three he considered to be one, and he 
went on to predict that it would return in 1758. Asa matter of 
fact it did not return till 1759, its motion being retarded by the 
attraction of various heavenly bodies, But his hope was fulfilled. 
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“ Hoc primum ab homine Anglo inventum fuisse non infitiabitur 
aequa posteritas.” The last appearance was in 1835, and we may 
expect it again in May, 1910. During that month it will rapidly 
increase in brightness from the Ist to its maximum on the 
10th. Unfortunately for us in the Northern Hemisphere, the 
opportunities of observing it will not be good. But a watcher 
in Tasmania may have the good luck to see it to the greatest 
advantage during the total eclipse of the sun which happens on 
May 8th. 


A Descriptive Bibliography of the Writings of George Jacob 
Holyoake, with a Brief Sketch of his Life. By Chas, Wm. F. 
Goss. (Crowther and Goodman. 5s. net.)—When G. J. Holy- 
oake died in his eighty-ninth year he had attained a certain 
milis sapientia which greatly became his old age. But in his 
youth he had been a fighter, a militant atheist of a very pro- 
nounced type, and with a certain tendency to war against society. 
His biographer was bound to state facts, but he was not bound to 
defend them. Holyoake refused to pay tithes for a shop in the 
parish of St. Bride’s, and Mr. Goss relates with approval how he 
got the better of the vicar by paying him in kind,—i.e., by a 
parcel of secularist pamphlets. We doubt whether Holyoake in 
his old age looked back on the affair with satisfaction. 


Jerusalem Temple Festivities. By J. Hochman. (G. Routledge 
and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)—This learned little book deals with two 
of the festal practices observed in the Temple at Jerusalem, the 
Bikkurim, or presentation of the firstfruits, and the Water Feast, 
celebrated from nightfall to morning on the first day of Taber- 
nacles. Both branches of the subject are complicated with 
difficulties, among which the antiquity of the celebrations is, 
perhaps, the most important. Into these we will not attempt to 
enter, One point which will make the details of the Water Feast 
especially interesting to many of our readers is the possible 
reference to it in John vii. 37: “If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me,” &c. This, however, is reported to have been said on the 
last day of the feast. 


The Important Pictures of the Louvre. By Florence Heywood, 
B.A. (Herbert Clarke, Rue St. Honoré, Paris. 7f. 50c.)—This 
book is something more than a catalogue raisonné of the famous 
pictures in the Louvre (a collection which greatly wants for its 
appreciation some help of the kind); it is a contribution to the 
history of art. We have in it a “Survey of the Evolution of 
Painting,” illustrated by the Louvre collection. The visitor to 
the Louvre may use it as supplying the immediate service of 
a guide, but it will repay him to study its teaching on the 
painter’s art. 


Handbooks on British Colonies, Compiled by Walter Paton, 
M.A. (Emigrants’ Information Office. 2s.)—The Colonies 
included in this publication are Canada, Australia (New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, West Australia, and Queens- 
land), Tasmania, New Zealand, South Africa (Cape Colony, Natal, 
Transvaal, Orange River Colony). Each handbook is illustrated 
with a map. The volume also contains a “ Professional Hand- 
book” (“there is very little inducement for a person to emigrate 
on the chance of obtaining an appointment under a Colonial 
Government”; nevertheless, the regulations of the different 
Colonies for all kinds of professional workers, and not a few 
others, are given). Yet another handbook concerns emigration 
from (1) the United Kingdom, (2) England and Wales, (3) Ireland, 
(4) Scotland ; industrial schools, &c.; Colonial restrictions, &c. 


The Army Annual. Edited by Major B. F. 8. Baden-Powell. 
(The Army Press. 7s. 6d.)—There is no doubt but that this 
“ Annual, Year-Book, and Almanack” supplies a want. We may 
summarise the contents of the volume. First is a conspectus of 
“Entrance Regulations” (for the Military College, the Military 
Academy, &c.) Then comes a detailed statement, occupying more 
than a hundred pages, of Mr. Haldane’s Territorial scheme. 
After this we have papers on “ Manceuvres and Campaigns of the 
Year,” “An Army in the Field,” “India” (3), “ Aerial Naviga- 
tion” (by the editor), “Military Inventions of the Year,” 
details of pay, lists of officers, the Victoria Cross, books of the 
year, &., Army Estimates, recruiting, kc. This is a very useful 
volume. 


With a Preface by Theodore Andrea Cook. 
(A. Constable and Co. 1s. net.)—This volume will, of course, be 
useful to many readers. One point of general interest is the 
number of games which have come under an international code of 
rules. Of these there are twenty, the enumeration beginning 
with archery and ending with wrestling. “Track Athletics” 





The Rules of Sport. 


a 
the javelin. We notice in the “General Rules” the following: 
“ Any competitor wilfully jostling or running across or obstructs 
ing another competitor shall forfeit his right to be in the 
competition.” 





A new volume in the series of “Handbooks of Practical ° 
Gardening” (John Lane) is The Book of the Pansy, Viola, and 
Violet, by Howard H. Crane (2s. 6d. net). The book, which ig 
amply illustrated, is of an eminently practical kind. The viola 
it may be explained, is the tufted pansy. It has the recommenda. 
tions of being hardy, free flowering, singularly various in colour. 
ing, and blooming for a long time. The two methods of propaga. 
tion, by seed and by cuttings, are described at length, and directions 
are given for the soil to be used. In short, we have a good 
specimen of “ practical gardening.” With this we may mention 
another volume, the work of a veteran expert in this branch of 
literature, Garden Rockery: How to Make, Plant, and Manage it, by 
F. G. Heath (G. Routledge and Sons, 1s.) The rockery has the 
great merit of affording many opportunities in a small space, 
How these are to be made the best of will be found set forth ig 
this volume, 








In “ Dent’s Temple Series of English Texts” (J. M. Dent ang 
Co., 1s. 4d. each) we have two of Scott’s best tales adapted for 
school purposes, with biographical introduction, notes, and 
glossaries. ‘These are Quentin Durward, Edited by James Wilson, 
M.A., and The Legend of Montrose, Edited by R. Prowde, B.A. 


Mr. Heinemann is publishing “ Every Child’s Library,” a series 
of English classics adapted for the reading of children. This ig 
appearing under the editorship of Mr. Thomas Cartwright. The 
volumes before us are Reynard the For, Brave Beowulf, Adidison’s 
Sir Roger de Coverley, and Laurence Sterne’s Uncle Toby (ls. 6d, 
each vol.) 


Catalogue of the Central Lending Library (of Newcastle-on-Tyne), 
Edited by Basil Anderton, B.A., and Joseph Walton. (A, 
Dickson, Newcastle.)—This is the third and last portion of the 
Catalogue, following up the “Children’s Section” (1904), and the 
“Fiction Catalogue” (1906), Altogether, the library contains 
between thirty and forty thousand books, and much pains have 
evidently been taken to make it complete and—a point which it 
is possible to lose sight of—practically useful. 


We have received a third edition of The Life and Work of 
C. J. Peck among the Eskimos, by Arthur Lewis (Hodder anl 
Stoughton, 3s. 6d. net). Mr. Peck began life in the Navy, where 
he received impressions of a serious kind. (A notable story is 
told of how he and some associates obtained some books for the use 
of their shipmates in H.M.S. ‘Hector’ in 1874, how the case con- 
taiuing them came on board, and was refused admittance by the 
officer in command,—“ the Government found all stores needed 


for the men”!) Mr. Peck purchased his discharge in 1875. In 
the following year he began his work among the Eskimos. He 


is still, we are glad to say, carrying it on under the auspices of 
the Church Missionary Society. It seems a case in which help 
may profitably be given; anyhow, the story is worth reading. 


We have received a new edition of Scotland (Part I.), by the 
late M. J. B. Baddeley, B.A., Thoroughly Revised and Edited by 
the Rev. A. E. Robertson, B.D. (T. Nelson and Sons, 6s. net). 
Part I. contains Edinburgh, Glasgow, and the Highlands (the 
last word including the “ islands”). With this may be 
mentioned Old Time Paris: a Plain Guide to its Chief Survivals, 
by George F. Edwards, M.D. (A. Doublelay and Co., 2s. net), a 
book which will well repay the traveller who acquires it; also, as 
a possible help to the equipment of the traveller, I'he Photographer's 
Handbook, by Charles Harrison and John C. Douglas (John Lane, 
3s. net). 





New Epitions.—Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. VII. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 15s, and 21s. net.)—This volume contains 
XIX.-XXI. of the original issue. Among the names are the 
Fitzalans and Fitzyeralds (forty in number), Fitzgibbon, Earl of 
Clare, various famous Fletchers and Forbes, Charles James Fox, 


John Foxe, and the Four Georges.——The Reign of Queen Anne. 
By the Earl Stanhope. (John Murray. 5s.)—Two volumes in 





one.——Insectivorous Plants. By Charles Darwin. (Same pub- 
lisher. 2s, 6d.)——Five Years in a Persian Town. By Napier 
Malcolm. (Same publisher. 2s. 6d.) A Child’s Garden of 
Verses. By R. L. Stevenson. (John Lane. 23. 6d. net.)—~- 


Twelve Sermons. By John Henry Newman. (R. H. Allenson. 
6d.) ——Sunday Mornings at Norwood (Twenty-two Sermons and 
Twenty-two Prayers), By the Rev. S. A. Tipple. (Same publisher. 





iwsludes running, racing, jumping of all kinds, the discus, and 





3s. 6d.) 
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wper (E. E.). The House with the Dragon Gates, cr 8vo ....... (S.P.C.K.) 2/6 
oe & 3 The New Horoscope of Missions, cr 8vo ..........(Revell) net 3/6 
Dewar (D.), Birds of the Plains, 80 .............c0:s-cereereees ..- (Lane) net 10/6 
Dix (W. F.), The Lost Princess, cr 80 .......00-.+seseeeesereessnneenn een aes (Everett) 6/0 
Dougall (L.), Paths of the Righteous, cr 8v0 ..........c00----neeeeee (Macmillan) 6/0 
Douglas (T.), A White Witch, cr 8V0 ............---00 (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Doyle (Sir A. C.), Round-the-Fire Stories, cr 8vo.. ...-(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Dumas (A.), My Memoirs, Vol. V., cr 8vo ........ seseereeee(Methuen) 6/0 
Dunham (E.), The Diary of a Mouse, 8vo.... (Siegle & Hill) net 2/6 
Dunstan (R.), A Cyclopaedic Dictionary of Music, 8vo..........(Curwen) net 7/6 
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Freeman (J. D.), Concerning the Christ, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Friedlander (L.), Roman Life and Manners under the Early Empire, 
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ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Hiiad Ofticu: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000. 


~ Ohalrman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 
The 5 of the Company extend to the following, among other 
of I — 


LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen’s Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
Dotiestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). 
Persona! Accident and Discasc. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Plate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. ; 
Léaséhold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 
BONUS vane FARO Arie LIFE POLICIES 
aa AT FUL NNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
PROFITS Fou THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING 8lst 
DECEMBER NE 
Prospectuses and =e Forms may be had on application to any of the 


Company's Offices or Agents. 
MOSEST LSwe, General Manager. 
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HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND ‘TO ‘LET. 
oO. Lr, from October till May, WELL-FURNISHED 


USE, Underclif, Isle of Wight. Good sheltered garden, away 
from Ra road, dust, and motor nuisances. Post, telegraph, and church five 
mivutes distant. Electric light and telephone. Eight bedrooms, three 
reception-rooms, bathroom. Rent, five guineas a week. No agents, dogs, or 
children. Suitable for Invalid or Literary Worker.—Apply by letter, 
“ THALASSA,” Messts, Jonés and Yarrell, 8 Bury Street, S.W. 


Rete _—CABBE ROQUEBRUNE, between Mentone 














and Monte Carlo.—TO LET, FURNISHED, from November, SMALL 

LLA beautifully situated in own grounds of olive and lemon trees, Nine 

rooms (five bedrooms), all facing South. Magnificent view of sea. Artist's 

sintio if desired.—Ap pely to Mrs. CHARLES ELTON, 5 Rutland House, 
atloes Road, London, 


LADY DESIRES to SHARE SMALL HOUSE with 

another, writer or artist preferred, who would have own maid. Terms, 

1 weekly for three rooms furnished, aud kitchen. Gas; pleasant garden, 
Pine district, with golf.—Address, Miss E. 8. BAYLY, Fleet, Hants. 

















LADY RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS (gentle- 
people) in her newly decorated house, within 5 minutes of Tube and 
istrict Railway. Staff of experienced setvants; excellent cooking; valeting. 
os and refinement. Liberal terms required.—Apply, Mrs. B. WOOD, 


102 Qheen’s Gate, South Kensington. Telephone: 3126 Kensington. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
ISS SECONDARY SOHOOL. 


@ GOVERNORS REQUIRE a HEAD-MASTER for the above new 
School, who must be.a Graduate of a University in the United Kingdom, and 
experience in Teachivg in other than Elementary Schools is essential 

ppointment to date from Ist January, 1909, 

Stipend, £150 per atnum and a capitation fee of 21 a year for cach scholar 
in the School. 

Age not to exceed 40 years. 

Behool accommodation for 80 children (mixed). 

Applications to be forwarded to me, with three recent testimonials, not later 
than 19th October. Forms of application to be obtained, e uclosing stamped 
and addressed envelope, from me. 

STEPHEN NEWSON, 


Diss, Norfolk. 
22nd September, 1908. ( ‘lerk to Governors. _ 


TINIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


(FACULTY OF ARTS.) 


PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the Chair of English 
Language and Literature. Stipend £600 per annum. The successful Candidate 
will be required to enter on his duties in January, 1909. 

Applications, peqpuspapio’ by sixty copies of testimonials, or such other 
credentials as the Candidates may prefer to offer, should be sent to the under- 
signed on or before the 7th November, 1908. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


ANTED, a GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT and 
SECRETARY for the General Institution for the Blind, Birmingham. 
The duties include the supervision of a large trade department. Commencing 
salary, £300 per annum.—Applications to be made in the first instance by 
letter, stating age, qualifications and experience, to GIBSON and ASHFORD, 
39 Waterloc Street, Birmingham. 
NXCEPTIONAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY.— 
CLEBGYMAN (First Classman in Classics of Oxford, formerly Head- 
Master of Public School) is prepared to RECEIVE young PUBLIC SCHOOL- 
MAN, offering him board, residence, and tuition in return for his assistance 
in teaching English to Pupil from abroad. Healthy country life. —Apply, 
“RECTOR,” c/o Gabbitas, Thringe, and € Co. Sackville Street, Lon lon, W. 
XFOKD GRADUATE, highest classical honours, 
thorough kngwledge of French, German, and Italian, acquired during 
long residence abr, literary experience, excellent references, REQUIRES 
suitable APPOINTMENT other than teaching. Translations, &., under- 
taken. 
RS. A. V. DICEY RECOMMENDS most highly a 
LADY as COMPANION SECRETARY, able to take entire charge of 
household; good traveller; typewriter; French aud German.—Miss H. C., 


52 Lower Sloane Street, Jondce, 8.0 Ww. 
O ANGLO-INDIANS and Others—A LADY and 
GENTLEMAN would TAKE CHARGE of a BOY (or GIRL), the child 
of gentlefolk, aged about 5 or 6. to educate with their own boy aged 5. Pleasant 


home and surroundings in healthy country place, Midlands. References given 
and required. Moderate terms,—Dox 267, Spectator,}] Wellington Street, W.C. 
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Courss BOROUGH 0 OF HUDDERSFIELp. 
EDUCATION CO COMMITTEE. 


COLLEGE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY BCHOOL ¥oR 
an School, R - 7 at a, Bosses gases as x, Mixed School, will be 


“Pie COAT True 00 Lo te A POLICR TIDE tae for the following poste 
IN cl PAL—Must be a Graduate and familiar with tof 
focentary Scheels a prepared to teach one subject, wearer of 


ified 
ScIENe® MASTER.* 
CLASSICAL MASTER.* 
MATHEMATICAL MASTER.* 
FRENCH MASTER, 
ART MASTER. 
FORM MASTER, 

"Degree essential. 


Salary for Assistant Teachers from £140 to £200, according to qualifications 
and experience. 
Soripete = soqeeee Se o~_* Rw wy additional subject they would be 
repared to teach. Successful candidates will be required 
Rutles on January llth, 1909. . to enter on their 
Applications, endorsed “* Principal” or ‘Science Master,” &&., as the case 
may be, stating age, qualifications, and experience, with copiés of recent 
testimonials, must be sent to the Secretary of eaten, Education Offi 
Peel Street, Huddersfield, not later than October 15th —_ 
Canyassing will not be allowed. J. HENRY FIELD, 
Clerk to the Local Education ‘Authority. 
Town Hall, Huddersfield, 24th es 1908, ’ 


OUNTY IU OF HUDDERSFIEL 
© 


rereer 





BOROUG HUDDERSFIELD 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 

The EDUCATION COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the 
following posts, on the staff of the new High School for Girls, which will be 
opened on Junuary 11th, 1909. 

_ SCIENCE MISTRESS.* 
ASSISTANT SCIENCE MISTRESS able to teach Geography. 
CLASSICAL MISTRESS 
ENGLISH MISTRESS Sualified to teach Latin.* 
MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS.* 
MISTRESS quilitied to teach | ae and French, 
MATHEMATICAL MISTRES 
ASSISTANT MATH EMATICAL MISTRESS, 
HISTORY MISTRESS.* 
* Degree or equivalent essential. 

Commencing salary from £100 to £130, according to qualifications and 

experience. 
pplicants are requested to state what additional Subjects they would be 
prepared to teach. 

Applications, endorsed ‘‘ Science Mistress ’’ or ‘ Classical Mistress,” &c., as 
the case may be, stating age, qualifications, and experience, with copies of 
recent testimonials, must be sent to the SECRETARY of EDUCATION, 
Education Offices, Peel Street, Huddersfield, -— later than Uctober lth. 

Canvassing will not be allowed. HENRY FIELD 

Clerk to She Local Education Authority. 

Town Hall, Huddersfield, 24th September, 1903. 


} ABERDASHERS’ ASKB’'S SCHOOL, AC TON, W.— 
_ WANTED in January, FORM-MIST RESS. Spec ial subjects : Mathe- 
matics and Chemistry. Deyree aud Training or Experience e sseutial. Salary, 
scale and pension. —Apply b by letter to the HEAD. MISTRESS, 


rN\HE REV. W. M. ANS, B.A. Trin. Coll. 


Spree srer 





L. £ VANS, B.A., , Cam- 

bridge, and Leeds Clergy School, would be clad to READ with a few 
GENTLEMEN PREPARING for HOLY ORDERS. Beautiful counir 
home on western slope of Lincolnshire Wolds.—The Rectory, Saxby-All- 


Saints, near Barton-upon-Humber. PRE 
\NGINEERING —A limited number of PREMIUM 


J PUPILS are RECEIVED at the Works of the Brush Electrical 
J eur Company, Limited, for thorough Practic 1 Training in Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering.—Apply, Colonel HILTON, Superintendent of 
Pupils, Falcon Works, Loughborough. 


W PARKEN'TS and GUARDIANS.—K Y NOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a PFBW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required, Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 


SECRETARY, Kraceh, Limited. Witten, Birmingham. 
COLLEGE. 


K IN@G@’S 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The General Education at King’s College, London, is conducted in several 

distinct but connected Faculties and Departments, viz. : 

1. THE FACULTY OF THEOLOGY. 
(1) Morning Course. (2) Evening Course. 

2 THE FACULTY OF ARTS (including (1) General Literature, Secondaty 
Teachers’ Training Course, Day Training College, and Oriental Studies 
(2) The Dep = of Architecture; (3) Division of Laws). Day an 
Evening Classe 

8. The FACULT y ‘OF SCIENCE. (1) Natutal Science Division (Day and 
Evening Classes); (2) Medical Division (Preliminary and Intermediate 
Studies); (3) Department of Bacteriology; (4) Department of Public 


Health. 
4, THE FACULTY OF ENGINEERING (including Mechanical, Electrical, 
aud Civil Eugineering). Day and Evening Classes. 
5. THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE (Advanced Medical Studies at King’s 
College Hospital). 
6. THE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT (at 18 Kensington Square), 
. KING’S COLLEGE SCHOOL (Wimbledon Common), 
8. THE CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT. 
(1) Evening Classes fur the Civil Service. 
(2) Day Classes for Female Ap pointments in G.P.O. 
9, STRAND SCHOOL, suitable for Commerce, the Professions, and the Civil 
Service. 
A separate Prospectus is prepared for each of these Faculties and Depart- 
ments, and will be forwarded on application to 
The SECRETARY, 
King’s College, ‘Strand, W.c. 


ST THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, Albert Embankment, 8.E. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 

‘The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. 

The PRIMARY F.R.C.S. CLASSES BEGLN on TUESDAY, September Ist. 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 603 
beds. 

Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in number) of the value of 
more than £500 are offered for competition each year. 

Upwards of 60 resident and other appointments are open to students after 
qualitication. 

A Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School buildings, and the 
Athletic Ground, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be reached 
in 40 minutes from the Hospital. 

A prospectus, containing full p particulars, may be obtained from the Medical 


Secretary, Mr. G. Q. ROBE 
C. 8. WALLACE, B.S.Lond., Deam 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


LDSMITHS’ COLLEGE SCHOOL OF ART. 
o F. MARRIOTT, A.B.C.A., Head-Master. 
LD SPEED, Portrait Painting and 

# J. SULLIVAN, A.B.W.S., Book Illus ne 

ALBERT TOFT, Hon. A.R.O.A., S.B.S., Modelling from Life 

v. E HANKBY, Etching and Aquatint. 

W. AMOR FENN, Design and Book Illustration. 

PERCY BUCKMAN, Life, Antique, and Painting. 

FREDERICK HALNON, 8.B.S., Modelling (Life and Antique). 

¥. JOHN SEDGEWICK, Jewellery and Enamelling. 

Day and Evening Classes for Men and Women, 

THIS sCHOOL NOW OCCUriEs hl AND GREATLY ENLARGED 

particulars of the School will be sent on application to the WARDEN, 
Prcvetirsieg College, New Cross, 8.E. 


ESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 
18 ENDSLEIGH STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Established and Conducted by Members of the SOCIETY of FRIENDS. 
Near University and Bedford Colleges, Slade School of Art, School of 
Medicine for Women, and British Museum.—Apply, PRINCIPAL, 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ING’S COLLEGE. (WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT.) 
OU ABE (clove pe oot h Street Station). 
0 nsl i . l 
- a oe Solsenies of her Majesty Becca yee vy 








Lectures are given in the various subjecte of a University Education by 
Professors and turers on the staff of King’s College. 

The Lectures are adapted to students above the age of 16. A complete 

paration is given for the Examinations of the University of London in the 

aculties of Arts and Science, for the Oxford Fimal Honours Schools of 
English and Modern Languages, the London University Certificates in Religious 
Knowledge, the Archbishop's Diploma in Theology, and for Examinations of 
the Royal College of Music. é 

The following Special Courses will be given in the Miohaclmas Term: 
Philosophy of Religion; Woman in History ; Frederick the Great; Ethics in 
Literature; Eighteenth-Ceatury Poetry; Literature of 1832-1850; Moral 
Philosophy in England. And in the Home Science Courses: Sanitary Science 
and Hygiene; Economics of Women's Work; Chemistry applied to the 
Household, &c. The complete Home Science Course in preparation for a 
King’s College Diploma will be started in October. 

e Art School is inspected by the Hon. Visitors, Mr. David Murray, R.A., 
and Mr. Henry 8. Tnke. A.R.A., and is under the immediate direction 
of Byam Shaw, B. Vicat Cole, Eleanor Fortescue Brickdale, A.R.W.S., 
W. Dacres Adams, and Stephen Reid. In addition to the ordinary studio work, a 
Special Class for Girls under 17 is held on Tuesdays and Wednesdays, from 
two to four. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, October Ist. 
Further information may be obtained from the Vice-Principal, Miss H. D. 
OAKELEY, 13 Kensington Square, W. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 Hartry Sreeet, Lonpon, W. 


The NEW SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER Ist. SCHOLARSHIP and 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS will be held SEPTEMBER 24th and 25th 
at 10 a.m.—For fall particulars as to Scholarships, Preparation for University 
Examinations, Courses of Lectures, and Boarding arrangements apply to the 
Warden, Miss C, E. LEWER, B.A.(London), The SCHOOL (preparatory for 
the College) REOPENED SEPTEMBEB 23rd.—For particulars apply to the 
Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. TEALE (Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford), at 
the College. 
ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS,—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
eare of such children during the holidays, The "School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training —Prospectus and Schoo! Liston application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St. Katharines Lodee, St Andrews. 


~~ GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate, Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium, Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses.--Head-Mistress, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staff of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 


W 2*BRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 


Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit., Lond.; Classical Scholar, Girton. 
Refined home. Thorough education and physical care. Good grounds. 
High position, and one of the healthiest in Eugland, 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD.—The Michaelmas 
TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, September 24th.—For Prospectus 
apply to the Priucipal, Miss MACRAB MOIR. Telephone: 7 Grayshott. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Buarding-School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level Thoroughly 

good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal : 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A,, London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate 
(Revistered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


AIT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA rok WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Audrews, N.B, 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD’S, SUR- 
DITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
SSEUX. The AUTUMN! TERM will BEGIN on TIESDAY, Sept. 29th, 
ANSDOWNE HOUSH, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attentaon given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
rl ge for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
require Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c, 
=—- ——_--—— -—— — -—- -——_ — = = — = — = 
T. GEORGE'S CLASSES, EDINBURGH.—Special 
| Tuition by Correspondence arranged for Home Students. Subjects 
include: Modern Languages avd Classics, English Language and Literature, 
Philosophy, Mathematics and Science, History, Geography, Fine Art Educa- 
tion. A New Feature—Courses in “ Italian Paiiting and Sculpture” and 
“Heraldry.” Large staff of experienced Tutors with high University qualifi- 
cations. Preparation for Examinations. The St. George's Classes, founded 
in 1876, are organised by an honorary committee of ladies.—Prospectus, with 
comp iete list of Tutors (who work in direct communication with their students) 
ond full particulars of fees, ranging from 12s. per term, will be sent on applica- 
tion to the SECRETARY, 5 Melville Street, Ediuburgh. 
























































EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal:—Miss M. J, TUKE, M.A. 

The SESSION 1908-9 will open on THURSDAY, October 8th. Students 
enter their names on WEDNESDAY, October 7th. 

Lectures are given in preparation for all Examinations of the U niversity of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London); for the 
Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge); and for the mbridge Higher Local 
Examination. 

A Single Course in any subject may be attended. 

There is a Special Course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. 

Regular Physical Instruction is given, free of cost, to Students who desire 
it, by a fully qualified Woman Teacher. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Two in Arts and one in Science, will be offered for competition in June, 1909. 

Students can reside in the College. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Head of the Department—Miss MARY MORTON, M.A. . 

Two Scholarships, one of the value of £20, one of the value of £15, for one 

year are offered for the Course of Secondary Training beginning in January, 


The Scholarships will be awarded to the best Candidate holding a Degree or 
equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applieations should reach the HEAD of the TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
not later than December 12th. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


U DOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.E. 
Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. and Mrs. TODD. 


Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 


The School is being REMOVED to CHISLEHURST during the present 
Vacation. NEXT TERM BEGINS at CHISLEHURST on SEPTEMBER 2th. 

The new house stands in a park of over one hundred acres, about fifteen of 
which have been acquired for games, &c. 

London Professors and Lecturers will continue to attend daily, and the 
weekly visits to Loudon for Concerts, Galleries, &c., will be made as usual, 








DGBASTON HIGH SCHUOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

NEW TERM COMMENCED SEPTEMBER I7th, 

Prospectuses, &c., cau be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A,, 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


MNHE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS. 

Principal, Miss NASH. First-class Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 
ouly required. Importance attached to the study of Languages, Music, and 
Art. Greatattention paid to health. Daily walksand games, Riding, bathing. 


NOTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Priucipals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


SS"; HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
kK) Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


rW\HE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIDLINGTON.— 
Preparation for University Exams. ; highly qualified staff; physical train- 
ing special feature ; five acres of playing-tields, New Boarding-House in large 
grounds facing sea-front, under personal supervision of Head-Mistress and 
Staff.—IUustrated Prospectus and all particulars on application to HEAD- 
MISTRESS. is i 43 
py PS Seeeee HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 22nd, 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND @ 
BOARDING-SCHOOTL, for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Chure® 
of Eugland. Aunual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board- 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, ana teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 4 
CHOOL BOARDING HOUSE, Marrick, Bromley, 
Kent, in connection with the High School (Girls’ Public Day School 
Trust), Head-Mistress, Miss HODGE, M.A. The house stands high, on 
gravel soil, with garden attached. One minute from the High Sehool. Close 











to Keston, Hayes Commons. Exceptional Musical alvantaces and Special 
Training.—For particulars, apply to Miss BEATRICE FOWLE (late Head 
Music Mistress and House Mistress at Queen Aune's School, Caversham) 





4 two or three Pupils with B.A. and B.Sc.Lond, (sisters), Cycling, 
oatang, tennis. Pony and cart. Special advantages for delicate, backward, 
Anglo-Indian children. Entire charge if desired. Gravel soil. Terms 
moderate.—Miss LEACH, The Lindens, Sturminster Newton, Dorset. 


VHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress 

St. Felix School, Southwold), Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


qQuasss: HILLS. 
a GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD, 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds, London Masters attend daily, 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving, Tennis. 


Digs ‘SATIONAL HOME IN NORTH DORSET for 


AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regeut Street, London, 8. W. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical 

and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by French- 

man. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Vruit Preserving.—Priucipals; LILY 
HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.BR.HS. See Prosvectus. 
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Qesawvsrtt HALL OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDABY TEACHERS. 


Recognised by the Board of Education, and by the 
Oxford University Delegacy for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teaching Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, the Archbishop of Canterbury's Diploma 
to teach ‘heology, and for the Geography Diploma. 
Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guineas. 
Two Scholarships of £40 each are offered to Students with a Degree 
entering Cherwell Hall in October. 
Details of Scholarships and Loan Fund will be sent on application. 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 





For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. A thoroughly efficient Modern 
Education, including French and German. - Department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath, Tennis and Fives Courts, large Playiug-tield. 

For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss H. WALSG. 

Fees—#45 a vear. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, [F.R.G.S. (late Director Liv ol Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Kducation, All brauches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,.Swimming. Fencing, aud Medical Gymuastics, 
er: Hygiene, Avatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
wr Diplomas, awarded to ful student Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 
ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, De 


rtment. Riding, Feucing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References 








rmittad to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Rev. 
EB. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD 





PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Auatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket. Tennis, &c. 


HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
danci Work is ted in French.—Apply for particulars. 


I bento EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir Wiliam Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
re; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 

tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘l'eacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


OREIGN LADY, good Linguist and Musician, 
RECEIVING 6 BOARDERS and a limited number of DAY PUPILS, 
would now fill VACANCIES at special terms. Classes follow Parents’ 
Union School, Ambleside, Programmes. Distinguished references. — 
PRINCIPAL, 17 Philbeach Gardens, South Kensington. 


EWLYWN AND PENZANCE. 
A School directed by NORMAN GARSTIN for DRAWING and 
PAINTING from the Life, also for Landscape, 
For particulars, apply to Miss E. BORLASE, The Coombe, Penzance, 
TERM BEGINS NOVEMBER 2nd. 























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
AA PEascation on enti SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire. — 
ie 


Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19. 

buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 

beautiful and healthy oo. and affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket. &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
wernshep, omnes bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergvmen.—Appivy HEAD-MASTER. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 

Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modera 

ies; separate Lower School, Open Scholarships annually in March. 

uable leaving Ye to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
URSAR, Epsom Oollege. 


ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. ew and commodious premises overlooking the open sea. 
Excellent Science Lab, Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 

A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A, Head-Master. 
YORKSHIRE. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 


Healthily situated near the Moors. 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th, 1909. 
Heal-Master. C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab. 


On SELWYN, D.D., late Head-Master of Uppingham 

School, wishes to RECEIVE a THIRD RESIDENT PUPIL for 
personal tuition at Undershaw, Hindhead, Surrey. 800 ft. above the sea, in 
a sheltered position. Golf, tenuis, range-shooting, and other recreations. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
ST. 


HE PRIORY, ANDREWS, N.B. 


























Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A.Oxon., RECFIVES PUPILS for University, | 
Army, and other Examinations or for a General Education, NEXT TERM | 
BEGINS 2th SEPTEMBER, 


AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER, 
Parnox—H.M. KING EDWARD VIL, 
— -LORD MORE‘ON. é 

nts, Surveyors.Agricu)turists, intending 2 
arming aod Colonial a _ Coloniate,ta, 
Se P une at tee ot — Forestry Branch. 
‘or Pro of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibiti 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. welons, Scholanthigg, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 6th, 1903, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1.000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ w. 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate bovs. ras 


z BU =< EMMY, 


COLLEGE 


Rerat 


ForLand-o Land 








DIN BURGH ACADE 
SESSION 1908-9. 


Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A., late Fellow and 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 


ENROLMENT for NEXT SESSION, which commences on Thursda 
Ist October, 1908, is now being made, and it is particularly requested thet 
early intimation be given of Boys who are to be entered. 

The School Prospectus may be had on application to the Academy, or to 
Mr. C. EB. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Early application for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mr. F. A. Hardy, M.A. Uxon., Scott House, Kinnear Road; or to 
Mr. A. Druitt, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road. Mr. J. B. Green, 
M.A. Oxon., 35 St. Bernard's Crescent, and Mr, L. J. Thomus, B.A. Oxon, 
52 lnverleith Row, are also prepared to take a limited number of Boarders. 
Mr. Thomas's House is designed specially for Youug Boys (between the ages 
of 8 or 9 and 12 or 18) who are to enter the Preparatory School or the Junior 


Division of the Upper School. 
IRKBECK COLLEGE, 


BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C, 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 
Principal __... ..  G, ARMITAGE-SMITH, D.Lit., M.A, 


Lecturer, 





The College provides Courses of Instruction for the Degrees of the 
University of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science, Economics, Laws, 
under Recognised Teachers of the University. 

Well-appoiuted Laboratories. Facilities for Research. 

NEW SESSION COMMENCES on MONDAY, 28th Septemoer. 

Full particulars on application to H. WELLS EAMES, Secretary. 


H= DDON COURT (late of Hampstead), 


Mr, STALLABD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCEKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 


The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, iu bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. fe has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place, 40 Eutrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten years. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 

DECEMBER 2nd to 4th, for Classics, Maths., and Modern Subjects 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, ke., with. 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 8. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.a, 











ye COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 
y Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket-field, three 
fives-courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee. 645 per annum. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acremaa 


ouse, Sherborne. 
Besse RANETED SCHOOL, 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School. quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, _ 


AS TBOURWN E COLLEGE. 
Presideut—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 
F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officersand Clergy. TERM began SEPTEMBER 18th. 


. ELS TED son © 0 &. 
Head-Master—Rev. FRANK STEPHENSON, M.A. 

Classical, Modern, Army, and Evgineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE for Boys 
under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS annually. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS, 
—Illustrated Prospectus from the BURSAR. 

AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION NOV. 17th, 18tb, 19th, 1908, 
Fifteen Scholarships, value from £70 to £20. 

Three Scholarships and various Grants specially allotted to Sons of Clergymen. 
For particulars apply to the BURSAR. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 
tion to a limited number of BOYS, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all, The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships ard Exhibitians to the Universities provided 
by the endowment. — Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Caanbridge Honours 
Men, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautififl country, 
bracing climate, large grounds. Parochial Debating Society. University 
Examinations, French, German. Home life; efficient supervision. 
EV. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), First-Class 
Classical Moderations and Final Sehool, RECEIVES PUPILS for 
UNIVERSITY and other Examinations. TWENTY former pupils are now 
in residence at Oxford or Cambridge. Healthy village, 250 feet above sea, 
Recreations. Refs. on application.—South Luffenham Rectory, Stamford. 


























FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteew or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every for:n of healthy evjoyment. 
Courses of Practical Freuci Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
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IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. English, German, and French Resident Governesses. 
Dent opportunity for Languages and Masie. Liberal table. Boarders during 
bolidays. Terms very moderate. Best English refs. Governess-Student wanted ; 
‘um. Escort end of Sept.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

t Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pu ils placed with French families, if di Holiday pupils received,— 
Miiress; BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ceo “ 
INISHING SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES.— 
Best Professors for every accomplishment. Healthiest part of Paris, 
ear the Bois de Boulogne. Moderate prices.—Directed by Mesdames 
HUNT DE FOUILHAC, 190z1s, Boulevard Pereire, Etoile, Paris. 
ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss M ETHERELL 
P BECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
Zrat-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmakiug. Only French 
ken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 


Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
ESIDENCE AND EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 
FRENCH PROFESSOR will RECEIVE in his house TWO BOYS or 
YOUNG LADIES. Highest references. 
Apply to Professor LEBONNOIS, 16 Rue Guilbert, Caen. 


NTERNATIONAL GUILD, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, 
Paris.—Systematic Courses in Literatures, &., of France and England. 
Guild’s Diploma is recognised. Limited number of Students received at the 
Hostel.—Prospectus on applicution to Miss WILLIAMS (Agrégée of the Paris 
University). 
HURINGIA, GERMANY.—Frau Dr. SEYFARTH, 
Palais Augustenburg, Gotha, OFFERS BOARD and RESIDENCE from 
£5 per month. Private Sitting-room for Families included. German taught 
ou Modern Methods. Best Reference amongst English Army and Clergy. 
Beautiful scenery ; dry, bracing winter climate. Late dinner. Conservatorium 
of Music for 7 guineas per annum. English Church. Large Libraries. 


EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Educa- 
tional HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. House well 
situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LANGUAGES, MUSIC, 
HISTORY, ART. Individual attention. Every facility for Outdoor Sports.— 
Entrance at any time. Escort from London in September. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Dermotpstr., 
RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known. 
Terms (incl. personal instruction daily), monthly £9, yearly £100. Highest refs. 


























RENCH FAMILY (Protestant) DESIRES BOARDER. 

Opportunities for study and recreation (Tenms Court, Billiard 

Table, &e.) High and healthy situation (Jura range).—Inquiries to J. H. 
HAYDON, 41 Birch Grove, Acton, W. 











CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS aud TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, 1s. 6d. ; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult (free of charge) Messrs. 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are in 
close touch with all the best establishments for Boys and Girls in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, many of which they have 
personally inspected. 

A GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. (500 pages), containing 
full particulars of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be sent to parents, post- 
free, sixpence. 

Address :—Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


RPpeUVvUaT IO a. 

Pareuts or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager,R. J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 














Saree for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
ee s, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
csired.—ON{VERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 

OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
(Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, and Association of 
Assistant Mistresses.)—Address: 74 Gower Street, Loudon, W.C. gistrar : 
Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. Hours for Interviews (preferably by appoint- 

ment): 1l a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 p.m. to 5 p.m.; Saturday until 3 p.m. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS im London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of chwrge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgur Square, W.C. Telegraphic 
Address, “ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Eesideut physician (M.D.) 





SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 
There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE. — Apply to the Director, 
G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and oqip for the treatment of Gentlemen sufferiug from Epilepsy. 
Experienced ical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Crieket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


mis Faw BAST ELE SE WANT E D. 
Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


INTER RESIDENCE provided, with or without Board, 

on sea-front at PWLLHELI. Board-Residence from 25s. weekly, 

inclusive, or Private Rooms from 10s. No extras. Delightful climate. Golf, 

fishing, shooting, &c. Highl ommended as cure for Insomuia.—Full 
particulars, with Dlustrated Booklet, from DAVIES, Kingslea, Pwliheli. 


‘T.0 SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 64.; or the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 23s. 64., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 


PUstisc ncUss REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, man 

63 Liceused Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES, 

Five per cent. paid since 1899. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 

ANTED, OLD ENGLISH DRINKING GLASSES, 

the Bowls Engraved with Inscriptions, Coats-of-Arms, Portraits, 

the word “ FIAT,” and other Emblems; also Old China Jugs and Mugs 

decorated with a Rose and the word “ FIAT.”—LAW, FOULSHAM, and 

COLE'S ANTIQUE GALLERIES, 7 South Molton Street, London, W. 


N USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 
\ post-free by return at lowest current price. Immense stocks, Our 
New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications, .Free by 
ne, 38d.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
ondon, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 


\XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 
4 Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bought 
for cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made.—R. D. and J. B. 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 265, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital 
and Counties Bank.) 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1838. Bankers—Capital and Counties. 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
® Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the manufac- 
turing Deutists, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


A TONIC FOR THE FEET.—For all Relaxed, Tender, 
m Swollen Conditions of the Feet, PEDESTRINE gives instant relief. .It 
allays inflammation, and the painful smarting that keeps you in perpetual dis- 
comfort, making the skin firm, wholesome, and easy. A trial will convince. 
ls. 3d. and 2s. 6:/.. post-free.—MARSHALL & CO., 70a Rasinghall Street, E.C. 





















































CY AND BLACKBEETLES.—* Wetwang 

Vicarage, York, August 22nd, 1908.—Lady Philadelphia Cole has much 
pleasure in informing Messrs. Howarth and Fair that their Blackbeetle Paste, 
* Blattis,’ has proved most efficacious in exterminating a long-endured pest.” 
Tins Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d. (post-free).—-HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookes- 
moore Road, Sheflield. 








SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT.’ 
13 13s. CRUISE.—LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRAL.- 
Swe) TAR, ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, CATANIA, NAPLES, 
MARSEILLES, 





Secretary,— 
5 Endsleigh Gardeus, N.W. 
4 Charing Cross, S.W. 


25 Cannon Street, E.C, 
84 Piccadilly, W. 
°6 6s. — LUCERNE TOU R. 
Nine Days. Short Sea Rout 
No Extras for Conductor or Gratuities, HENRY S. LUNN, M.D. 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W 25 Cannon Street, E.C. 
84 Piccadilly, W. 






THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


ADAMS'S ~2e mim tenes 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives,”’—The 
L roe Purser, Browa Besta, Patent 
eather, oths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
and all Varnished & Enamelled goods, P Oo L I Ss H ® 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 


BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 


One of the Loveliest Spots in the County. Established 25 years. 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths, 


C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


— 


INVESTED FUNDS.......£70,000,000. 
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‘The Aristocracy 











‘Our Health Aristocrat, who is strong, 
self-reliant, successful, influential, long- 
lived, and happy, finds that the con- 
tinuance of youth depends largely on 
Self; that old age is what we make it ; 
that normal health is the richest prize of 
existence, and that this world is made 
for health and happiness.,—HENDERSON. 





















































with its refreshing and invigora- 
ting qualities, taken as occasion requires, 
will, in conjunction with a simple diet 
and plenty of exercise, help to make 
and keep you Healthy, Hardy, and 


Happy. 
























* Self-reverence, Self-knowledge, Self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.’ 
—TENNYSON. 























CAUTION. 
SALT?’ Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery— 
IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E, 





























A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 





































A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobacco of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS: 


MILD, 1s. Sd. per }-lb. Tin; 
MEDIUM, 1s. 6d. per j-lb. Tin; 


5d. per oz. 
44d. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 


Tue Impxrtt Tosacco Co. (or Great Britarn anD IRELanp), Limirep. 





A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
aud Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., uta, Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 








A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 
A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 
digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, aud free from dangerous 
erms. These Foods safeguard childrea trom Diarra and Digestive 
Troubles so often caused by a contamiuated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 





of Health. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT 


On Your 
Holidays 


You will have to write letters, send off picture 
postcards, take notes, 
sketching. 


or perhaps do some 
Don’t scratch along with your 
ancient steel pen or the wretched things found 
Get a “SWAN?” 


of your own—fitted with your favourite nib— 


as arule in public places. 


and with the exception of an occasional bottle 
of ink and paper, your writing outfit is complete 
for a lifetime. 


Requires no adjustment before starting— 
no shaking down of ink—just writing. 


“SWAN” PENS 


are guaranteed, 


Prices 10/6 upwards. 


SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE, TODD & CO, 


79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
BRANCHES : 

98 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, 

Manchester; and at Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 














THE NEW VOLUME OF FOR 1908 IS NOW READY. 


BOOK-PRICES CURRENT 


Demy 8vo, buckram gilt, £1 7s. 6d. net. 


Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have been Sold 
at Auction during the Season 1907-8, with the Titles and 
Descriptions, Catalogue Numbers, the Names of the Pur- 
chasers, Special Notes on Certain Books, and a very full Index. 


VOLUME XXII. tor 1908. 


The New Volume of Boox-Prices Current commences with the sale at 
Messrs. Puttrick anp Simpson's on October 3rd last year, and is carried down 
to the sale of the Heraldic and Genealogical Library of Sir Arthur Vicars 
held at Soruesy'’s on July 27th and 28th, 1908, 

Everything of avy real interest has been duly ehronicled, as will be seen 
from the number of entries, which, so far as can be estimated, considerably 
exceed 9,000. 

London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS’ SHOP 
Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
OOK BARGAINS.—Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus. by Doré, 


12s. Gd. ; Dod’s Peerage, &c., 1904, 21s., for 4s.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 
17 vols., £13 13s.; Chaffers’ Pottery and Porcelain, 42s., for 28s. 6d.; Lady 
Dilke’s French Engravers and Draughtsmen of the 18th Century, 28s., for 14s. ; 
Farmer and Heuley's Dicty. of Slang and Colloquial English, 7s. 6d.; Burke's 
Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 24s. ; Cole’s British Trees, 2 vols., 34s., for l4s.; Who's 
Who, 2 vols., 1907, 1ls., for 5s.; Williamson's George Morland, large paper, 
63s. net, for 36s.; Harmsworth Self-Educator, 8 vols., 30s.; Harmsworth 
Ency., 10 vols., 56s., for 30s. 100,000 Books in Stock for Sale or Exchange, 
Please state wants—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 











‘the Queen of Roumania says: ‘‘ Deeply interesting.” 

YHE EPIC OF LONDON, by OWBOUTHAM, the 
Modern Homer. The Poetry of London Society, London Business, 
Pleasure, Vice, Crime, Poverty. The Greatest Poem of the Century. 3s. 6d. 
net.—GIBBINGS and CO., Bury Street. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED of 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 











Applications Jug. Copies vf the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of Whincss should NOT be addressed to the En1voR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, J Wellingivx Street, Strand, W.C. 






BOUCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 


Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


— 
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FROM DUCKWORTH & CO.’S LIST 
Sir Christopher Wren. 


By LENA MILMAN. 
With upwards of 60 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


«A delightful essay in biography ; abounds in thoughtful com- 
ment and description ; relieved by glimpses of the social, scientific, 
and artistic life of the period. Very charmingly brought 7 

‘ — Globe. 


PARALLEL PATHS: 


A Study in Biology, Ethics, and Art. 
By T. W. ROLLESTON, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Author is a scholar of distinction, and this book is a notable 
contribution to speculative thought on the frontier lines which 
divide Svience and Religion. His arguments are suggestive, and 
his treatment of the subject is broad and tolerant. 


THE BOND. 


By “NEITH BOYCE.” 


Crown 8vo, 426 pp., 6s. 
SOME EARLY REVIEWS. 


“An honest attempt to show us married people as they really 
are." —Daily Mail. 
“A penetrating, clever, and very uncommon piece of work.” 
—Morning Leader, 


“ A character-study of an extremely clever kind ; a brilliant and 
entertaining analysis of the subtleties of married life."—G@raphic. 


CRUIKSHANK. 


By W. H. CHESSON. 
With 50 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 




















DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. ° 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


Published Monthly, price is. 
CONTENTS OF OCTOBER NUMBER. 
CATHERINE’S CHILD. Chaps. 20-21.| THE PROPHET OF BALHAM. By 
M G, F. Brappy. 


(Conclusion.) By Mrs. Henry 
DE La PasTUrRE. THE BOOK ON THE TABLE : 
SIXTY YEARS IN THE WILDER- **LOUISE DE LA VALLIERE.” 
€ESS.—XIV.-XVII. By Henry By Vigcrsia Srerurn. 
ucY. 
A JUBILEE DAY AT LOURDES. 
A Guns WIth THE CHANNEL By H. H, Basurogp. 
° t igh on. Sit 
Rowuisy Buexsenusssert, Bart, |THE SYMPATHETIC WHUR. By 
STUMPY. By Jxsstz and Cmar.es Daa eae 
BY THE HOAR APPLE TREE. B 
Firpine Mansa. Major G. F. acMunn, 3.0, 
IRISH EPICS AND HOMER. By| &.F.A. 
Aupasw Lane. PRISCILLA OF THE GOOD INTENT. 
THE MODERATE MOTORIST. By Chaps. 8-9, By HaLLIwaLL Svut- 
J. E, Vurceyt, CLIFFE. 














SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W, 
THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. OCTOBER, 1908, 


German Poticy 1x Morocco. By Sir Rowland Bleunerhassett, Bart, P.C. 

Tur Furvure oy Turxer. By J. Ellis Barker. 

ConsSTaNTINOPLE AT THE DECLARATION OF THE ConsTITUTION. By Prof. D. 8. 
Margoliouth. 

Grorces Ciimenceav. By Augustin Filon. 

Tue GovERNMENT AND CommuNISM IN IpELAND. By Capt. Percy Creed. 

Some Recent Arcuaro.ogicalL Discoveries, By D. G. Hogarth, M.A. 

A Naval UnDERSTANDING WiTH GERMAKXY. ~~ xcubitor, 

Tus Decay or THE Suort Srory. By Edwin Pugh. 

Tue State versus THe Home. By M. K. Inglis. 

Taz ENDOWMENTS OF THE CuuRCH IN WaLes. By W. M. J. Williams, 

Stamione. By Laurence Binyon. 

Piays oF THE New Season. By William Archer. 

Tus Pexsian Crisis: a Repty. By Prof. Bdward G. Browne, M.A., M,B.C.S, 

Foreign ArFairns: A CHRONIQUE. 

Tus Intrupine Anegt; a Story. By Charles Marriott. 


London: CHAPMAN anp HALL, Limited 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYEBRS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS im INDLA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lonvos. Codes: Uxicopz and ABQ 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cznrrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marram 8601), W., LONDON. 











Macmillan’s New Books 





MISCELLANIES (4th Series). 
By JOHN MORLEY. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Contains Papers on Machiavelli and Guicciardini, John 
Stuart Mill, and other Picces. 


Lollardy and the Reformation 

in England. An Historical Survey. 
dl JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B., Hon.LL.D.Edin. 2 vols. 8yo, 
21a. net, 


Dr. Gairdner’s new work forms an important contribution to the history of 
the Reformation, and discusses fully many subjects which, from considerations 
of space, could receive only restrieted treatment in his work on “‘ The English 
Church in the léth Ceutury.” 








VOL. i READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


A History of English Prosody 
From the Twelfth Century to the Present Day. 
By Prof. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., Hon. LL.D. 3 vols. 
8vo. Volume II, From Shakespeare to Crabbe. 10s. net. 


This instalment is divided into four books, the first of which deals with 
“The Time of Shakespeare”; the second with “The Later Jacobean and 
Caroline Poetry”; the third with ‘The Age of Dryden”; and the fourth 
with “‘ The Eighteenth Century.” 


Previously pullished : Vol. I, From the Origins to Spenser, 10s, net, 





The Eversley Tennyson. 
Annotated by ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Edited by 
HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. In 9 vols. Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 
each. Vol. IX. Becket, and other Plays. 





SEVENTH EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


Introduction to the Study of the 


Law of the Constitution. 
By A. V. DICEY, K.0. Seventh Edition. 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 





FREDERIC HARRISON, 


Realities and Ideals: 
Social, Political, Literary, and Artistic. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The concludizg volume of these Collected Essays is, like its predecessors, 
remarkable for the number and variety of the subjects discussed. A great 
proportion of them deal with questions that are alive with interest at the 


present time. 


The Problem of Theism, 
and other Essays. By A. C, PIGOU, M.A. Crown 8vo, 


3s. net. 











The Philosophy of Gassendi. 
By G. 8. BRETT, Professor of Philosophy, Government 
College, Lahore. 8vo, 10s. net. 








Lectures on the Elementary 
Psychology of Feeling & Attention 


By EDWARD BRADFORD TIICHENER. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 











New 6s. Novels. 
; OUIDA’S LAST NOVEL. 
Helianthus. sy ova. 


Mamma. By RHODA BROUGHTON. _[ Zuesday. 


The Sunny Side of the Hill. 


By ROSA N, CAREY. 
Together. sy RoBERT HERRICK. 
Paths of the Righteous. 


By L. DOUGALL, Author of » Beggars All,” Kc. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Illustrated. Price 1s, 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s, 
The OCTOBER No. contains :— 

THE REMINISCENCES OF LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL.—XI. 
The Devonshire House Faucy-Dress Ball—Outbreak of the South African 
War—The American Hospital Ship ‘ Maine’—Departure for South 
Africa, By Mrs. GBOURGE CORN WALLIS-WEST. 

THE SPELL OF EGYPT: AS REVEALED IN ITS MONUMENTS. 
—VI. Phila. (Conclusion.) By ROBERT HICHENS. 

“MID PLEASURES AND PALACES” IN BARCELONA. By 
ELLEN M. SLAYDEN. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


[ October 2nd. 





*,* Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List post-free on appsation. 
MACMILLAN and 00., Ltd, London. 
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BETTY 
BRENT, 


TYPIST, 


RITA’S 


6s. 


Is 


NEW NOVEL. 


THE SOUL 
OF CRCESUS 


By 
GERALD 
VILLIERS 
STUART. 


A Really Clever Book 
by a New Writer. 





6s. 
| 





ORIENTAL CRIME. 


17 Pictures. 


FIRST REVIEW.—The Daily Mail, in nearly half-a-page review, says:—“ The 
detection of crime, the conviction of the criminal, and the management of the police 
and prisons of this country would appear to be almost child’s play compared with the 
similar duties that fall to the lot of the proper officials in India. 
his fascinating book, emphasises this fact with the many true stories which he has 
collected. Mr. Adam’s book is excellently written, and will attract a large circle of 
those readers who are fascinated by the study of the abnormal.” 


By H. L. ADAM, 


7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. H. L. Adam, in 





WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London. 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





THE CHURCH CONGRESS 
MANCHESTER. 
OCTOBER 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th, 1908. 
President— 
THE LORD BiSHOP OF MANCHESTER. 


Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d. each, admit to all 
Meetings except to those arranged for Men, 
Women, Lads, Girls, and Students. 

Family Tickets, admitting three members of the 
same fawily, 21s. 

The Railway Companies will issue Return Tickets 
ata ag pn ope to holders of Congress 
Tickets. They will be available from September 29th 
to October 13th inclusive. 

Applicatious, giving in every case name and 
address aud enclosing remittance, to the Congress 
Secretaries, 38 Barton Arcade, Manchester; or the 
Church House, Westminster, S.W.; S.P.C.K., 
Northumberland Aveaue, London, W.C. ; aud Mr. 
John Hart, 6 Arundel St., Strand, London, W.C. 


THE -AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tar LEeapennaLt 
Press Lp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by tire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 














- - 


~~ TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PavaBLe tn ADVANCE. 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United King- yearly. terly. 
dom ose on - &1 86..0163..0732 

Including postage to any 


of the Euglish Colonies, 
Awerica, Frauce, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c. oe 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR” 


1126...01638..082 








To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May ve had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 





4 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1890, 
Paid-up Capital ....0..0000+s00-seeveees+e-£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund........ woccccccces cose gROOOUD 


Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICB: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank's Branches throughout the Austfulian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


PHENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Hea flices : 
19 & 70 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
EstaRisHep 1782, 
FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 


FIDELITY GUARANTEE. BURGLARY, &c. 
Total Assets exceed.......0.....0000++0.£7,000,000 
Claims Paid exceed ..................4844,000,000 





“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Clumates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there wno “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“kK” Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 











see ol 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Diuner Wine, The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 146 
wine usually sold at much higher bd 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 
ing uumber of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us acdditioual con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

3 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kalway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per 


Bos om 


+-Bots, 


176 99 








THE 


LAW GUARANTEE 
TRUST & ACCIDENT SOCIETY, 
LTD. 





Capital (Fully Subseribed) £2,250,000 
General Reserve Fund ... £210,000 





NON-FLUCTUATING. 
NON-SPECULATIVE INVESTMENTS, 


4} PER CENT. £25, £50, & £100 
DEBENTURES of Commercial and 
Industrial Companies, Guaranteed 
as to both Principal and Interest, are 
offered to Investors. 


Write for Booklet and Particulars of Iesues 
to Investment Department. 


Head Office: 49 CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON, W.C. 


AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 

Established 1879. 

Interests of authors capably represented ; thirty 

years’ practical experience. Agreements for 

publishing arranged MSS. read and placed with 

suituble publishers.—Terms and testimonials on 

application to 

Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 

34 Paternositcr Row, London. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
criptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooxksTorE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THB 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MESSRS. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OUTSIDE PaGE (when available) 14 Guinras 
AZO. ccccveccccceceseses eoseeehl212 V0 
Half-Page(Column) ......... ° 


Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 
Half Narrow Column......... ° 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 
Column (Two-thirds width of 


©eececcec 


Page) oc ccccccccccccccccces - 8$8o0 
COMPANIES, 

Outside Page ...cceceescecees £1616 0 

Inside Page .....cecccescccecs 1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
Widtu), s.; aud 1s. a line for every additional line | 
(contatneng on an average tweive words). | 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 83. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 128. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, | 
16s. au inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,"’ | 
158. au inch. 
Dispiaytd Advertisements according to space. 
Terms; uew 


| Ch icago, 


BRENTANO, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A. and 1,015 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; THE 


| SUBSCRIPTION News Company, 47 Dey 
| Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 


U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S LIBRABY 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tut Hanoi 
A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 Xing Street 


West, Toronto, Canada; Wm. Dawson 
AnD Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 


Canada ; A.T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, THE ANGLO- 
AMERICAN BoOKSELLING DeEp6r, Port Said; 


Canada ; 


‘and Wm. Dawson AnD Sons, Cupe Town. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 
MORAL INSTRUCTION 


AND 
TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. 


Report of an International Inquiry. 
Edited, on behalf of the Committee, 


By M. E. SADLER, 


Professor of the History and Administration of Education in the 
University of Manchester. 


In Two Volumes. 
Vol, . THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Vol. Il. FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net each vol., sold separately. 
(Inland postage, 4d. each volume.) 
This beok is the outcome of an international inquiry conducted by 
a Committee which was appointed at a large meeting held in London 
on February 5th, 1907, under the chairmanship of The Rt. Hon, 
James Bryce. The first volume deals with methods of moral instruc- 
tion and training in Elementary and Secondary Schools for boys and 
girls, including some of the great Public Schools, in Sunday Schools, 
in Adult Schools, and in Training Colleges in the United Kingdom ; 
the second with the methods of moral instruction and training 
adopted in schools in the Colonies, on the Continent, in the United 
States and Japan. 
®,* Professor Sadler, who edits this volume, is the President of 
the International Mora] Education Congress which is now 
sitting at the University of London. 





ENLARGED AND COMPLETE EDITION. 
Uniform with the ALBANY EDITION of Macaulay’s Works 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Jnland postage 4d.) 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
LORD MACAULAY. 


By his Nephew, the Right Hon. 
Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 

The existing text of the work has been left untouched; but new 
matter of importance will nevertheless be found between the cuvers of 
the volume. Fresh notes have been inserted at the close of some of 
the chapters. A more not eworthy addition to this book is the Sixteenth 
Chapter, which now concludes the volume. That chipter qives a 
selection, some parts of which hare never yet been published, from 
the remarks pencilled by Macaulay on the blank spaces of volumes 
that he had in reading. 


THE EARLY HISTORY 
OF CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


By the Right Hon. 
Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Eart. 
New and Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Jnland postage 4d.) 


This Edition contains fur the first time as an appendiz some of 
Fox's letters to his friend Richard Fitzpatrick, who was afterwards 
well known as a general, politician, and wit, and as Secretary of 
War in the “ Ministry of All the Talents,” 1806-7. 


THOMAS KEN AND IZAAK WALTON: 
a Sketch of their Lives and Family Connection. By E. 
Marston (The Amateur Angler). With 22 Full-page Illus- 
trations and 64 Vignettes in the Text. Crown 8vo, 6z. net. 
(Inland postage, 4d.) 

BALLADS OF IRISH CHIVALRY. By 
Dr. Ropert Dwyer Joyce. New and Cheaper Edition. With 
Annotation by Dr. P. W. Joycz, Author of “Old Celtic 
Romances,” &c. Crown 8vo, paper covers, ls. net; cloth, 2s. 
net. (Inland postage, 2d. each.) 


A NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE 
OF THE NOVELS OF 


EDNA LYALL. 


8s. 6d. each vol. (Inland postage, 4d, each volume.) 


These Volumes are bound uniformly with the Cheap 
Issues of “Donovan” and other Novels published by 
Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, Ltd. 


DOREEN. HOPE THE HERMIT. 
WAYFARING MEN. 














LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Ready to-day at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


MR. MAURICE HEWLETT’S 
NEW LONG NOVEL. . 


HALFWAY HOUSE: 


A Comedy of Degrees. 


THE FIRST LARGE EDITION WAS OVER-SUBSCRIBED. 
THE SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY. 
THE THIRD EDITION IS IN THE PRESS. 


HALFWAY HOUSE. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. 


Crown &8vo, 6s. 


Ready Everywhere To-day. 





Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL have also just 
published a beautiful Illustrated Edition in 
Colours of 


THE TEMPEST. 


By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


The Pictures and Decorations by PAUL WOOD- 
ROFFE. The Original Music to the Songs by 
JOSEPH MOORAT. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Dattr TreLteararu says of this book:—“ Highly poetic 
and truly interpretative......rare beauty and imagination...... 
these exquisitely sensitive pictures will come as a revelation.” 


The Darty Matix says :—“ Very beautiful......full of imagina- 
tion....... We do not think we have ever seen pictures better 
reproduced.” 


WILL YOU NOT ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER TO 
SHOW YOU THIS LOVELY BOOK ? 


Also Ready To-day, a New and Cheaper Edition, 
with a New Preface, of 


THE LITERARY MAN’S BIBLE 


By W. L. COURTNEY, M.A., LL.D, 


Crown 8vo, full gilt, 420 pp., 3s. 6d. net. 





Three Editions of this work were published 
last year at Half-a-Guinea, and the present 
comely Reprint should find an enormous public. 


WRITE TO CHAPMAN & HALL FOR 
THEIR ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN LIST, 
FULL OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 





Address— 





11 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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“First Novel” Competition. 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN has the pleasure of 
announcing that his ‘‘ First Novel” Competition 
has been won by Mr, Rupert Lorraine, and that 
the successful Novel, entitled ‘‘ The Woman and 
the Sword,” will be published on September 28th. 


Lonpon: 1 ADELPHI TERRACE, 
September 26th, 1908. 





THE PRIZE NOVEL. 


THE WOMAN 


AND 


THE SWORD. 


On Sale September 28th, price (6s. 


Seven Splendid Sinners 


By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and 39 other Illustrations, 
cloth, 15s. net. 


CONTENTS: 1. The Duchesse de ChAteuroux.—2. Ehrengard 
Melusina von der Schulenburg, Duchesss of Kendal.— 
3. Catherine Ul., Empress of Russia.—4. Elizabeth Chud- 
leigh, Duchess of Kingston.—5. The Comtesse de Lamotte. 
—6. The Duchesse de Polignac.—7. Lola Montez. 

The seven women whose strangely chequered lives are recorded in this 
book wove the threads of their romance into that of their times in a manner 
that has secured them conspicuous niches in history. Their vivid personali- 
ties are revealed by the author in a series of lively historiettes. 














THE CONFESSIONS OF 
A BEACHCOMBER. 


Scenes and Incidents in the Career of = Unprofessional 
hcomber in Tropical Queensland. By E. J. BANFIELD. 
Witha Map and 48 Iilustrations, 15s. net. 


CULTS, CUSTOMS, AND SUPER- 
STITIONS OF INDIA. 


Being a Revised and Enlarged Edition of “Indian Life, 
Religious and Social.” By J. CAMPBELL OMAN, D.Litt., 
Author of “The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India,” Xe. 
Profusely Illustrated, 14s. net. 








CONCERNING LAFCADIO HEARN 


By G. M. GOULD, M.D. With 5 Illustrations, 8s. 6d. net. 
An appreciation of Hearn's Personality and Work, containing 
several hitherto unpublished Letters. 


BY DESERT WAYS TO BAGHDAD 


By LOUISA JEBB (Mrs. Wilkins). With a Map and 64 
Illustrations from Photographs, 10s. 6d. net 
A Romantic Record of Travel and Adve nture in Asin Minor. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 


By HENRY L. MENCKEN. 7s. 6d. net, 


CHATS ON OLD LACE 
AND NEEDLEWORK. 


A Practical Guide for the Collector. By Mrs. LOWES. With 
a Coloured Frontispiece and about 70 other I)lustrations, 
cloth, 5s. net. 

Uniform with Arthur Hayden’s “ Chats on English China,” &c. 


The Life and Times of the Founder of the Roman Empire 
(B.C. 63—A.D. 14). By E. 8. SHUCKBURGH. Illustrated. 
Popular Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Uniform v with | Lord Mor! ley’ e* “Life of Ri chard Cobden.” 


























F.C.G.'s FROISSART, 1903-1906. 


Told and Pictured by Sir F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 
Also a Fine Edition, limited to 50 copies, on Hand-made Paper, 
and Signed by the Author, 21s. net. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 











LATEST PUBLICATIONS, 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN INDIA, 


Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net (post-free, 10s, Nd.) 


By HENRY W. NEVINSON, 


A uthor of “The Dawn in Russia,” “A Modern Slavery,” &o, 
[Ready Oct. 2nd, 1908. 


COURTS AND CAMPS 


of the Italian Renaissance: the Life and 
Times of Count Baldassare Castiglione, 


Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 10s, 6d. 
By CHRISTOPHER HARE, 


Author of “Louis XI.,” “Marguerite of Austria,” “The Most 
Illustrious Ladies of the Italian Renaissance,” &c, 


“Not only a vivid picture of the times, but an admirable 
portrait of a man who was pronounced ‘ the finest gentleman of 
the world.’”—Standard. 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 


New and Cheaper Edition with Photogravure Frontispiece, 
Demy 8vo, uniform with “ Madame Récamier,” 7s, 6d, 


By H. NOEL WILLIAMS, 
Author of “Madame du Barry,” &c. 


“Cleverly done, and fascinating as any novel.”—Daily Chronicle, 








NEW 6/- FICTION. 


THE LAND OF THE LIVING. 
By M. R. WARREN. 


GILBERT NEAL. 
By WILL N. HARBEN. 


EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF. 


(Ready Oct, 2nd.) By NORMAN DUNCAN 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY 


(Jmmediately.) 





160 pages, with about 60 Illustrations by Howard Pyle, 
E. Shippen Green, W. Hatherell, R.I., &c. 


6 COMPLETE STORIES by 
JUSTUS MILES FORMAN, ALICE BROWN, and others. 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S SERIAL STORY 


POINTS OF INTEREST IN THE THAMES 
VALLEY © with mustrations in Tint. 


SOCIAL LIFE AT THE NORTH POLE 
By V. STEFANSSON. 


CROSSING THE ARABIAN DESERT 
By NORMAN DUNCAN. 


WHY THE COMPASS POINTS TO THE 
NORTH 
By Prof, F. A. BLACK, F.R.S.E. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s Announcements 
"NEW NOVEL BY MRS. HUMPHRY. WARD. 


READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DIANA MALLORY, 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of ‘Robert Elsmere,’ ‘Lady Rose’s Daughter,’ ‘The Marriage of William Ashe,’ ‘David Grieve,’ &c. 


SOME REPRESENTATIVE PRESS OPINIONS. 


From the TIMES.—* The heroine is fascinating...... a beautiful Sir Epwarp Russexuu, in the LIVERPOOL DAILY POST.— 
character, high-strung, chivalrous, courageous, the soul of honour, | “ ‘ Diana Mallory’ is a great book, great in the charm, correct- 
always ringing true when struck by the blows of fate...... The | ness, and restraint of its style, great in the fascinating skill with 
swift deft talk carries the reader into politics of the latest kind, | which its story is unfolded, great in its swift and dazzling flashes 
and people who are outside party politics must feel that they are | of portraiture...... It appeals to the reader not as a tract or a 
initiated into electoral mysteries and cabinet-making after reading | philosophic treatise, but as a story of intense and compelling 
some of these vivid pages.” interest.” 

Mr. W. L. Courrner, in the DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ One GLASGOW HERALD.—“*‘ Diana Mallory’ is a satisfying 
of the best of Mrs. Ward’s works, dramatic in character, | work. The problem it proposes is a very human one...... Mrs. 
full of descriptive and illuminating detail, and enshrining the | Ward retains all her richness, truthfulness, variety, and restraint 
life history of one of the sweetest heroines whom she has ever | of characterisation. There is not a character that is not 
put upon canvas.” according to life, not a speech nor thought t jars. Every 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Diana is a divine creature—glowing | Page breathes sincerity, the greatest of the literary virtues, 
and brilliant in the sunshine, sweet and fragrant in the shadow. | Which covers a multitude of conventionalities. Diana is a type 
It is the faces of the ‘crowd,’ however, which bring such a of Mrs. Ward’s art at its best, sincere, consistent, and human.” 
marked sense of adequacy and finish to the reading of this novel. ABERDEEN FREE PRESS.—“ In this, her latest work, Mrs. 
They are the evidences of a singularly wide and catholic interest | Humphry Ward has given us a brilliant novel deriving not a 
in the movement of the age, in its inspiring motives, and in its | little of its interest from its reference to present political issues, 
fruits of temperament and tendency.” | but owing its main excellence to the story itself, and to the study 

From the WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ As a story teller | of character which it presents. ‘Diana Mallory’ can be read 
Mrs. Humphry Ward is here, as always, enthralling. The book | with pleasure and with absorbing interest as a story, for, Hike 








hold the reader’s attention from the first page to the last.” everything from Mrs. Ward's pen, it is well constructed, ably 
WORLD.—“ Mrs. Ward has given us a heroine who is far developed, and admirably written.” 

sweeter and more womanly than any other of hers that can be COUNTRY LIFE.—* Mrs. Humphry Ward has never written 

called to mind. Diana is really charming.” anything more poignant or tender than are some of the scenes in 


From the BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST,—*“‘ Diana Mallory’ | her new work; she has pictured her own ideal woman with an 
is more than a book of the hour, day, or season. It is a piece of | insight, imagination, and sympathy for which it is not easy to 
genuine literature of sterling worth.” find a parallel.” 


NEW VOLUME BY SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. With a Frontispiece. 


ROUND-THE-FIRE STORIES. By A. CONAN DOYLE. 





*,.* In a previous volume—‘ The Green Flag, and other St »ries "—the author assembled a number of stories dealing with warfare or sport, 
In the present collection those have been brought together which are concerned with the grotesque and with the terrible—sugh tales as 
might well be read “‘ round the fire ” upon a winter's night 





OTHER AUTUMN NOVELS.—Crown 8vo, Gs. each. 
WROTH. By Acwes and Ecerton Castie, Authors | THE GREEN PARROT. By Bervarp E. J. 


of “If Youth But Knew,” “ French Nan,” “‘ Bose of the Worl . “ae CAPES, Author of “ The Secret in the Hill,” ** A Castle ip Spain,” &c. 
Merry Rockhurst,” &c. [Now ready. | (October Ist, 
> a» T 

A PAWN IN THE GAME. by W. H.| THE HOUSE OF THE CRICKETS. By 
FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., Author of ‘Deeds that Won the Empire,” | KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “Love of Sisters,” “The Story of 
“ Nelson and his Captains,” ** The Commander of the ‘ a : _ Bawn,” “ Her Ladyship,” &. [October ath, 

| Vow ready. | 

CATHERINE’S CHILD. By Mrs. Hevey pe LA | TORMENTILLA. By Dorormea Deaxrm, Author 
PASTURE, Author of “Deborah of Tod's,” “ Peter’s Mother,” “ The of “* The Smile of Melinda,” “ The Poet and the Pierrot,” &c. 
Grey Knight,” &&. [ October Ist. [October 8th, 





New Work by the Author of ‘ The Unton Letters,’ ‘From a College Window,’ &c. 
AT LARGE. _ By ARTHUR C. BENSON, 


Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Ready October 1st. 


MY FIRST AND LAST APPEARANCE, ana other Original Recitations. 


‘ing Specially Revised Selections from “‘ T Leaves,” ‘‘ Tautler's Sister, and other Untruthful Stories,” and ‘More T Leaves,” By EDWARD F. 
'URNER. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Ready To-day, 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE TORIES, fFro7ptnt, “oPcaion of ,Chartos IL to 


By C. B. ROYLANCE KENT, M.A., Trinity College, Oxford, and of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, [Uctaber Ist, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFE IN THE BRITISH ARMY 


during the Latter Half of the Nineteenth Century. By Geveral Sir RICHARD HARRISON, G.C.B., Author of “The Officer's Memo 








Book,” &c. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. net, [ October Sth, 
CHATEAU AND COUNTRY LIFE IN FRANCE. By Many Kine Wappincron, 
Author of “ Letters of a Diplomat's Wife,” “‘ Italian Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife,” &. With 24 Illustrations, 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. [ October 10th. 











RE-ISSUE OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE, 
In Twenty-two Volumes, cloth, gilt top, 15s. net each; or half-morocco, marbled edges, 21s. net each. 
Vols. L-VIl. NOW READY. Vol. Vill, (QGlover—Harriott) READY OCTOBER 10th. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ A widespread welcome will be accorded to the re-issue....... It is admirably printed, and will be more than ever a boon, not 
only to all public libraries and other public institutions and offices, but in private libraries as well.’ 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


Messrs. HUTCHINSON & CO.’S 
AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS : 


— 


FAUST A Fine-Art Edition of Goethe's Great Classic. In 1 handsome volume (7 by 0}) 
cloth gilt and gilt top, 15s. net. With 30 Full-page Coloured Plates, reproduced on an uncoated paper from Original Paintings 
and many Decorations by WILLY POGANY 

A Large-Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, specially bound in vellum and gold, with an additional Coloured Plate, each 
numbered and signed by the Artist, £2 2s. net [ Ready immediately 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE By Extzn Terry. In 1 large handsome volume, 6s, net, 
Profusely Illustrated 
A Limited Edition of 1,000 copies on foolseap 4to (63 by 84) in special binding and with extra Photogravure Plates and additional 
Illustrations, 250 copies of which are signed by the Author, 21s. net. Unsigned copies, 16s, net 
“Ellen Terry has imparted to her book much of the enchantment and the grace and the charm which have distinguished her, To 
the playgoer, too, it is a book that will bring back a thousand pleasant memories.”—Daily Mail 


GEORGE GRENFELL AND THE CONGO: the Life and Work of a Great Traveller 
By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., &c. A History and Description of the Congo Independent State and adjoining districts 
of Congoland, together with some account of the Native Peoples and their Languages, the Fauna and Flora ; and similar Notes 
on The Cameroons and the Island of Fernando Po, the whole founded on the Diaries and Researches of the late Rev. GEORGE 
GRENFELL, In 2 large volumes, cloth gilt and gilt top, 30s. net. With 496 Illustrations, 2 Photogravure Plates, and 14 Maps 

[ Ready 

THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE: Napoleon’s Enchantress By Pusmir W. Srrceanr, 

In 2 vols., 24s. net. With Photogravure and other Illustrations 
“A valuable, painstaking, and interesting account of this many-sided woman and her romantic career. Without palliation o 


exaggeration, and with a firm command of all known authorities, Mr. Sergeant has succeeded in explaining Josephine to us, and in 
making a most readable addition to the studies in detail of historical periods and episodes.”"—Standard 


QUEEN ANNE AND HER COURT By P. F. Witttam Ryay. In 2 vols., 24s. net 




















-_ onan 2» dee 














With 2 Photogravures and 32 other Illustrations [Tuesday newt 
A GEORGIAN PAGEANT By F. Franxrort Moors. In demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 
16s, net 





RICHARD JEFFERIES: a Biographical Study By Epowarp Tuomas. In demy 8yo, 


10s. 6d. net. With Illustrations 
LAUZUN: Courtier and Adventurer The Life of a Friend of Louis XIV. By Mary 


F. SANDARS, In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. net. With Photogravures and other Illustrations 


LOUIS XVI. AND MARIE ANTOINETTE By Lieut.-Col. ANprew C. P. Hacearp, D.S.0, 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. net. With Photogravure Plates and other Illustrations 


KING’S FAVOURITE: the Love Story of Robert Carr and Lady Essex By 


PHILIP GIBBS. In demy Svo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net. With Photogravure Plate and other I[ilustrations 


VICTORIA REGINA: her Court and her Subjects From the Accession to the Death of 
the Prince Consort. By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY. In 2 vols. demy Svo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 24s. net. With 18 Illustrations, 
including 2 Photogravure Frontispieces 


“ Mr. Molloy has given a bright résumé that can be warmly recommended to the general reader. The Court, Courtiers, and States- 
nen are admirably dealt with. Works like this of Mr. Molloy should be widely circulated ; he paints afresh in charming colours a 
suaracter and a personality that will long stand as a supreme standard of English womanhood and motherhood.” —Daily Graphic 


LOUISE DE LA VALLIERE, and the Early Life of Louis XIV. By Jures Lam. 



















Translated from the French by ETHEL MAYNE. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net. With Illustrations 
[Third Large Edition 
THE LAND’S END: a Naturalist’s Impressions in West Cornwall By W. H. Hunsoy, 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 10s, 6d. net. With many Illustrations by A. L. COLLINS 
“Mr. Hudson has written more than one delightful book about birds, but none of his studies of bird life are happier than his 
quietly recorded ‘ impressions’ of the Cornishmen themselves and the Cornish character. It is as a study of the Cornish character, with 
all its strange inconsistencies and inversions, that the book will take its place among the best and most discerning that have been 
written of rough, natural man.’’—Syectatur 


THE RECORD OF A REGIMENT OF THE LINE Being a Regimental History of the 


1st Batt. Devonshire Regiment during the Boer War, 1899-1902. By Col. M. JACSON. With a Preface by Lieut.-General 
W. KITCHENER. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. Fully Illustrated [Ready 


THE LIFE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT By ‘rnomas Cartyte. Abridged and Edited 
by EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. With an Introduction by ROGER INGPEN. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 5s, net. 
With Portrait 


THE STANDARD CONCERT GUIDE A Handbook of the Standard Symphonies, 


Oratorios, Cantatas, and Symphonic Poems for the ConcertGoer. By GEORGE P. UPTON. In small crown Svo, 5s. net. 
With 58 Portraits 


THE STANDARD OPERAS By Georce P. Uprox. A New and much Enlarged Edition 


of a work that has run through many earlier editions. In small crown Svo, 500 pages, 5s. net. With 150 Portrait Illustrations 
[Ready 





Full INustrated Autumn List sent post-free on application 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO., 
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FICTION 





Messrs. HUTCHINSON & CO. have selected the following 
Important Novels for publication this Autumn 


ROBERT HICHENS 
A SPIRIT IN PRISON 


“Mr. Hichens has constructed an exquisite poem, a charming, 
pulsating story, which fascinates and enthrals us. The writing 
js beautiful. There are great beauty, a real poetic imagination, 
a fine mastery over language, a true note of passion, and a 
perfect craftsmanship which keeps us spell-bound the whole 
time. We have nobody writing quite like Mr. Hichens, and we 
ought to be thankful for him.”—Daily Telegraph 


DOROTHEA CONYERS 
AUNT JANE AND UNCLE JAMES 


ROBERT HUGH BENSON 
THE CONVENTIONALISTS 
[October 20th 
MRS. BAILLIE SAUNDERS 
THE MAYORESS’S WOOING 


“The book impresses one by its sustained cleverness. The 
characters are all well-defined types, and the plot is evolved ina 
manner which carries the reader along to the end” 

—Aberdcen Free Press 


H. C. BAILEY 


COLONEL STOW 
[Ready 


FRANKFORT MOORE 


LOVE AND THE INTERLOPER 
[ Wednesday next 


KATHLYN RHODES 
THE WILL OF ALLAH 
[ October 
EILEEN FITZGERALD 


THE HEART OF A BUTTERFLY 


“This is a genuine love story of consistent interest; it gets 
more interesting as it goes on, and decidedly improves in quality. 
Kathleen is well drawn, and made extremely sympathetic. It i 
a good story, and we are sure it will prove very popular with 
novel readers.” — Daily Telegraph 


ERNST ZAHN 
GOLDEN THREADS 
“*Golden Threads’ is so good that it is likely to have much 


euccess in its English translation. It is an unusually powerful 
and exciting novel.” —Morning Post 





BARONESS ORCZY 


THE ELUSIVE PIMPERNEL 
[ Wednesday next 


COSMO HAMILTON 


THE BLINDNESS OF VIRTUE 
[October 25th 


MRS. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 
THE SUPREME TEST 


RITA 


THE HOUSE CALLED HURRISH 
[ November 


EDGAR JEPSON 


LADY NOGGS INTERVENES 
[Ootober 27th 


LADY TROUBRIDGE 


A MARRIAGE OF BLACKMAIL 
[ October 27th 


J. E. BUCKROSE 
VOICES 
“Originality, humanity, a sense of drama and a command oi 
style—this rare combination serves to make a notable book of 


‘Voices.’ A work of rare strength and distinction. Its plot is 
clever and picturesque and worked out with much skill.”—Graphic 


MRS. AAENEAS GUNN 
WE OF THE NEVER NEVER 
[October 6th 
MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY 
HILARY ON HER OWN 


“There is a good deal of genuine observation and no smal 
amount of humonr in the pages; the author has taken trouble 
with her tale and has considerable talent as a writer. We ara 
always interested. Miss Barnes-Grundy has written a tale 
which we can cordially recommend to readers.”—Daily Telegraph 


EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN 
THE GUARDIANSHIP OF GABRIELLE 


ALLEN RAINE 
ALL IN A MONTH, and other Stories 


EARLY NEXT YEAR 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
THREE BROTHERS 


HENRY HARLAND 
THE ROYAL END 





34, 35, & 36 Paternoster Row. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


THE HEREDITY OF ACQUIRED 
CHARACTERS IN PLANTS: 


An Aspect of the True Darwinism based on Personal Observations 
and Experiments. By the Rev. Prof. GEORGE HENSLOW. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE MILITARY MEMOIRS OF LIEUT.-GEN. 
SIR JOSEPH THACKWELL, 


G.C.B., K.H., Colonel 16th Lancers. Arranged from Diaries 
and Correspondence by Colonel H. C. WYLLY, C.B. 
With Portraits, Maps, and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
15s. net. 


A MARINER OF ENGLAND. 


An Account of the Career of William Richardson from Cabin-boy 
in the Merchant Service to Warrant Officer in the Royal 
Navy [1780 to 1817], Told in his own Words. Edited by 
Colonel SPENCER CHILDERS, R.E., C.B. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


FROM PLOUGHSHARE TO 
PARLIAMENT. 


A Short Memoir of the Potters of Tadcaster. By GEORGINA 
MEINERTZHAGEN. With Portraits and other Illustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


REMINISCENCES OF A 
STONEMASON. 


By A WORKING MAN. Large cr. 8vo, 6s. net. [Ready next week. 

This is a book which shows how, despite every disadvantage and lack of 
opportunity, a working man possessed of grit, pluck, and the spirit of 
endeavour can win for himself a position of honourable independence. The 
Author worked as a child in the factories, he emigrated to America and 
returned, so that the story he tells throws light on past and present industrial 
problems on both sides of the Atlantic. 


FROM RUWENZORI TO THE CONGO 
A Naturalist’s Journey across Africa. By A. F. R. WOLLASTON, 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE INNER LIFE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


By Monsignor Count VAY DE VAYA AND LUSKOD, Author 
of “ Empires and Emperors.” Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
[Ready next week. 


THE LATINS IN THE LEVANT: 
A History of Frankish Greece (1204-1566). By WILLIAM 
MILLER. With Maps, medium Svo, 21s. net. 

[Ready next week, 





COLLECTIVISM. 

A Study of Somo of the Leading Social Questions of the Day. 
By PAUL LEROY-BEAULIEU, Member of the Institute 
and Professor of the College of France. Abridged and 
Translated by Sir ARTHUR CLAY, Bart. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. [Ready next week. 


PEARLS 


AND PARASITES. 


A Series of Essays on Scientific Subjects. By A. E. SHIPLEY, 
M.A., Hon. D.Sc. (Princeton), V'.R.S., Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


MISS ESPERANCE AND MR. 
WYCHERLY. 


By Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE NILE. 
By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, Author of “Said the 
Fisherman,” “The Myopes,” Xc. 


THE SERVICE OF THE STATE. 


Four Lectures on the Political Teaching of T. H. Green. 
By J. H. MUIRHEAD, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Philo- 
sophy in the University of Birmingham. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 

“ The lectures are throughout both thoughtful and stimulative of a high 
ideal of citizenship.’’—Globe. 

“It is of perennial interest to dive into the problems of how all that is best 
in the old system of Individualism can be preserved in the service of the 
newer spirit of Collectivism, and Mr. Muirhead’s book is an excellent rock 
from which to take the investigating plunge.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A short but remarkably suggestive sketch of a comprehensive view of a 
Christian State...... There are few topics in politics of grave interest on which he 
does not touch, and there is very little iu all that he says which is not note- 
worthy.’’—Birmingham Post, 





Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 


New and Forthcoming Books, 


THE REFLECTIONS OF LI 
my Bigs Translated by NORMAN nts ERG. 


a, 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH BAR 
By BERNARD W. KELLY, Author of the “ Life of Cardinal 
York,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
** Makes a successful appeal to public int t. It i i 
satisfactory little work, ith comtihinn of ow ciguitmnse. tae - 
NEW MANUAL FOR COMMUNICANTS, 
DUTY AND SERVICE. 
By the Rev. E. STAFFORD SMITH. With a Note of 
Commendation by the Right Rev. the LORD BIS 
LINCOLN. 74. net. wae 
“ This little book well deserves the commendation of the Bishop of Li 
Its simplicity is its great charm, and it is printed reada wey 
inakes it usefal for the pode me nny Unee Gente ble type which 











REPORT ON THE TEACHING OF 


ENGLISH IN THE UNITED STATES, 
By M. ATKINSON WILLIAMS, B.A., Lecturer in English at 
Southlands Training College, Battersea. Crown 8vo, cloth 2s, 
net. e 


CATHOLICISM ON A PHILOSOPHICAL 
BASIS. 
By HENRY JAMES SAINT-BENNO CUNLIFFE, M.A, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. beg to announce that 
Dr. Theal is now rearranging and largely rewriting this monn. 
mental work. ‘The final form in which it will appear will be in 
eight volumes, as under, at 7s. 6d. per volume, 








Pant I. 
HISTORY AND ETHNOGRAPHY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
Vol. 1. THE PORTUGUESE IN AFRICA, Now ready 
Vol. Il, FORMATION OF CAPE COLONY BY THE DUTCH. 


| Shortly, 
Vol. Il. ACCOUNT OF THE DUTCH, PORTUGUESE 
HOTTENTOTS, AND BANTU. [In preparation, 


Part II. 
THE HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA SINCE 1795, 
Vol. i. 1795-1828. Now ready, 
Vol. Il. 1828-1847, Tn preparation, 
Vol. 1. 1846—1860. Ln preparation, 
Vol. IV. 1854-1872. [In preparation, 
Vol. V. 1872—1894. | Now ready. 





NEW EDITIONS OF 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANDED 
INTEREST. 

By R. M. GARNIER. Demy Svo, 2 vols., 108. 6d. each 
ANNALS OF THE BRITISH PEASANTRY. 
By R. M. GARNIER. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





"NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. 


3y JOHN RAE, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 





NEW VOLUMES OF “THE SPECIAL CAMPAIGN SERIES.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth, with numerous Maps, 5s. net each 

THE CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA, 1864 
(WILDERNESS CAMPAIGN). 

By Captain VAUGHAN-SAWYER. 


THE LEIPSIG CAMPAIGN, 1813. 
By Col. F. N. MAUDE, late R.E. 
THE JENA CAMPAIGN. 
By Col. F. N. MAUDE, late R.E. [ Shorily. 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE CAMPAIGN UP 


TO THE BATTLE OF LIAO-YANG. 
By Captain SEDGWICK, R.F.A, [Short 


| 
cy. 





A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK 
OF PRACTICAL BOTANY. 


By Prof. E. STRASBURGER. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR-BOOK. 
(PUBLIC SCHOOLS.) 


Third Annual Issue. Issued May Yth, 1908. Compiled with the 
co-operation of the Association of Head-Mistresses. Part I. : 
Full account of about 130 of the leading Public Schools for 
Girls. Part II. : Articles on the various Careers open to Edu- 
cated Women. Revised, Rewritten, and Supplemented in the 
present issue. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd, 











JUHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S AUTUMN LIST 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


MARTIN HUME’S NEW BOOK. 
TWO ENGLISH QUEENS AND PHILIP. By Mazriy Home, M.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


With a Frontispiece in Photogravure and 12 other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. [Romantic History. 
“Two English Queens and Philip” tells in the vivid personal style of the historian, and entirely from contemporary records, the whole story of the 
desperate attempts of Philip IL. of Spain to save his country and his cause from ruin by obtaining control of English policy under the two Tgdor Queens. 


MEMORIES OF MY LIFE. By Francis Gatton, F.R.S. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 10s, 64, net. 


This book contains the reminiscences of eighty-six years of a very varied life,—the life of the most distinguished man of science of the day. 


MADAME DE LAFAYETTE. By Luin Rea, With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
The history of the woman beloved of Madame de Sévigné and La Rochefoucauld, from a strictly human point of view; to place her in a framework of the 
personalities of those who influenced her. 


THE COMPLETE FOX-HUNTER. By Curves Ricnarpsoy. With 46 Illustrations, of which 4 are in 
Colour, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
The keynote of the book is the modern conditions of hunting, and there are chapters on the Master of Hounds, the Field and its duties, on Foxhounds, 
Harriers and Beaglee, on Horses and Stables, and various kindred matters. 


THE HOLLAND HOUSE CIRCLE. By Luorp Saypers. With 24 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 


12s. 6d. net. 
A delightful gallery of witty and distinguished men and women,—Rogers, Bacon, Moore, Sydney Smith, Macaulay among them. 
“ A thoroughly entertaining and discriminating volume. One of the most agreeable books of the season.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The author has been admirably successful iu his resetting of the Holand House circle, The well-drawn successive groups dealt with enable us to picture 
the famous centre and understand its charm and power.”— Manchester Courier. 


MUNGARY AND THE HUNGARIANS, By W. B. Forsrer-Bovix, With 12 Illustrations in Colour 


by Witi1am Pascog, and 12 from Photographs, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Hungary past and present,—her people, her scenery, her customs, her charms. 
“A work of the greatest interest, well written, and splendidly illustrated.— Birmingham Gazette, 
“This faithful and picturesque study is a well-done and well-informed work.’'—Daily Chronicle. 


HOME LIFE IN ITALY. By Lixa Durr Gorpon (Mrs. Aubrey Waterfield). With many Illustrations, of 
which 12 are by AUBREY WATERFIELD, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
The life of modern rural Italy is described with sympathy aud intimate knowledge. A charming book, 


COROT AND HIS FRIENDS. By Everarp Meyyevt. With 28 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By W. M‘Doveatt. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Iu the first part the principal motive forces that underiie all the activities of individuals and of societies are defined, and the way it which they become 
organised in the individual mind under the pressure of the social environment is sketched in systematic outline. The second part illustrates the ways in which 
each of them plays its part in the life of society. 


COUNTRY WALKS AGOUT FLORENCE. by Epwarp Horroy. With 32 Drawings by 


ApeLaipe Makcui and 20 other Illustrations, feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
This new book of Mr. Hutton’s deals with an unknown country, unknown though so near to the best known of all. The book is concerzed with the byways, 
village churches, wayside shrines, villas, and gardens of the country in the vicinity of Florence, within a radius of ten miles or so. 


THE OLD-TIME PARSON. By P. H. Dircurrenp, M.A. With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
The author of “The Parish Clerk,” which reached a third edition in three months, has turned his attention to the study of old-fashioned parsons 
and their ways. 


A GROUP OF SCOTTISH WOMEN. By Captain Harry Granam. With 16 Illustrations, demy 8yo, 
10s. 6d. net. 
“A cheerful book, a useful book, a pretty book, a pleasing book.”—Daily Chronicle. ‘A most delightfal book......wholly fascinating.”—Daily Telegraph, 
“The aathor knows his subject in detail, and writes in a most pleasing style.” — Westminster Gazette, 


COINS AND HOW TO KNOW THEM. By Gexreups Burrorp Rawiines. With many Illustra. 
tions, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The arrangement of the book is admirable, the descriptions are carefully written, and the photographic illustrations are sumerous and splendid.” 
—Liver pool Courter. 


SELECTED POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. [Edited by Wiurem Mernew. With 


Portrait in Photogravure, fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


FLORENTINE SCULPTORS OF THE RENAISSANCE. By WitueLm Bonz, Ph.D. Translated 
by J. Haynzgs. With 94 Illustrations, wide royal Svo, 12s. 6d. net. {Classics of Art. 
Dr. Bode traces the development of Florentine plastic art from Donatello to Michelangelo. 


ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. ByG. K. Cuesrerron. Feap. 8vo, 5s. (Second Edition in the press. 
A new volume of essays which plays over the whole range of modern life. 
“*The volume is full of delightful fancies, vigorous thinking, and all kinds of invigorating surprises.""—Manchester Guardian, 
“It is a collection and it is true Chesterton,” —Observer. “ Mr. Chestertou's essays are a thing to be thankful for.”—Daudy News, 


CHAUCER’S ENGLAND. By G. G. Coutron. With 32 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
A picture of Chaucer the man, with a background of the world in which he lived. 
“Mr. Coulton has supplied a real want and in a manner at once pleasaut, clear, aud genuinely scholarly.”"—Morning Leader. 
“ The whole story is laid before us with a vivid touch, a skill lent by real insight, and well-schooled imagination.”— Birmingham Post, 


MY MEMOIRS. By Avexanpre Dumas. Translated by E. M. Watter. With Frontispieces in Photogra vure. 


In 6 volumes. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
Volume V. One more volume will complete the translation of this great book. 


JAMES Il. AND HIS WIVES. By Attan Fea. With 40 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


“A very readable book.”"—Daily Chronicle. “A most entertaining book.”—Country Life. 
“ This story, really of the last two Stuart kings, is made one of exceptional interest.”’—Field. 


GREAT RALEGH. By Huen ve Séurncovrr. With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
_ The life of Sir Walter Ralegh, soldier, author, statesman, courtier, explorer, fllustrates in a remarkable mauner the astounding vitality of the great time 
in which he lived. An attempt has been made to give a picture of the life and of the great men wio figured in it. 

*‘Ip the matter of simple narrative this biography is all it should be: direct, well-founded, and full of colour.”.—Outlook, 

“Mr. De Sclincourt writes with distinction and taste, and he has given us « charming book.” —Manchester Guardian. 


THE LITTLE DAUPHIN. By CaTuaRInE Wetcu. With 16 Illustrations, crown 8yo, 6s. 


‘A well-written popular account of a fascinating drama.”’—Morning Leader. 
“A valuable and clear contributioa to the study of the mystery and most readable.""—Evening Standard. 


THE HORSE IN HISTORY. By Basi Tozer. With many Illustrations, crown 8yo, 6s. 
Mr. Basil Tozer traces the progress of the horse from very early times down to the present day. All the historic steeds come iuto the survey. 
“* A genuinely fresh and interesting book in which a vast range of learning and research 1s compressed into a small space.”—Morning Leader. 
*‘ An extremely interesting book, written in a happy spirit, and containing excellent illustrations.’"’—Observer. 


A SUMMER TOUR IN FINLAND, By Pact Warvemay. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by 


ALEXANDER FEDERLEY, and 16 other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“Of its natural beauty and historical interest Mr. Waineman writes well, and his book is well illustrated.” —Daily Mail, 
“The whole narrative glows, and we get an impression of romance, of life aud beauty.”—Liverpool Courier. 


FRANCE SINCE WATERLOO. By W. Grinton Berry, M.A. With Ilustrations and Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. 


This book tells, in a succinct and graphic narrative, the story of French history from the downfall of Napoleon to the preseat hour. 

**An admirably lucid and interesting survey of the period.”—T'ruth. 

“ Mr, Berry has a vivid manner, a quick eye, and a tar-seeing, critical intellect......His book is full of good material and posseases a soul of its own.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


Novels. 





N.B.—See overleaf for Messrs. Methuen’s New 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW NOVELS 


THE WIDELY DISCUSSED NEW NOVEL 
SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 


HOLY ORDERS: The Tragedy of a quiet Lite, 


By MARIE CORELLI. Crown 8vo, 6s. 











SECOND EDITION NEARLY READY. 


INTERPLAY. = comsre os. 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN, Author of “Ships that Pass in the Night.” 


“*INTERPLAY’ strikes us as the most complete, direct, and self-conscious expression of the reawakening of the spirit of 


wonder and joy that is reflected in the best and most characteristic works of the imagination that have been published 


during the last two or three years. Miss Harraden has given us her best in this book, which should gain, and more 
deservedly, the large popularity of ‘Ships that Pass in the Night.’”—Morning Post. 


“The evolution of the plot is splendidly conceived in a logical series of episodes.”—Scotsman. 
“There are many charming passages to be found in this novel, passages of delicate insight, humour, and pathos.” —Observer, 





Messrs..Methuen will publish on October Ist OVER BEMERTON’S: an Easy 


Going Story, by E. V. LUCAS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


On October 8th they will publish a new long Novel by W. W. JACOBS, Author of 
“Many Cargoes.” Its title is SALTHAVEN, and it is //lustrated by Will Owen. 6s. 





Messrs. Methuen call attention to the great brilliancy of their new list of Novels :— 


THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. By Antuoxy Horr. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ A sunny charity floods it; it is depicted humorously, but with a wise understanding that softens the foibles and weaknesses that it so shrewdly discovers 


The satire is of the kindliest. A gracious spirit pervades the story, in keepmg with the manner of telling it. And with that we commend it heartily to our 
readers.”—Daily Chronicle. “An admirably written story and readable throughout.” —Daily Mail. 


“ The story is told by Jenny's private secretary; and he tells it with a pleasant wit and a sensitive understanding.’’—Times. 


THE HEART SMITER. By Mary E. Many. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MIRAGE. By E. Tempte Tuursron. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition in the press. 


“« Everywhere the story is told with such dainty art, and with such a tender, unaffected sensibility, that it seems to us capable of charming all tastes. We 


can imagine no class of renler that is likely to be unaffected by its simple and direct sincerity.""—Daily Telegraph. 


“ Written with wonderful charm, and contaius two portraits of striking merit.’’—Liverpool Post. 


A DAUGHTER OF FRANCE. By Constance Mavp, Author of “An English Girl in Paris.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SPIRIT OF REVOLT. By Purr Giszs. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition in the press. 
COUSIN CINDERELLA. By Sara Jeannetre Duycan (Mrs. Everard Cotes). Crown 8yo, 68 
HILL RISE. By W. B. Maxwe tt, Author of “ Vivien.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 


“A more wholesome, a sweeter, sounder story will hardly be found on the library lists this winter.’”’—Daily Graphic. 
“* An exceptionally clever and interesting story ; an excellent example of ingenious and wholesome fiction; skilfully told and of absorbing interest.” 


“* Every character lives in this cleverly-conceived story of middle-class life.’’"— World. —Scotsman. 
ANTHONY CUTHBERT. By Ricuarp Bacor. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
** An able and interesting book.”"—Scotsman. “The plot has the merit of being intensely interesting as well as uncommon.”—Jiast Anglian Times, 


**Mr. Bagot writes soberly and quietly, and his novel is interesting, dignified, and unhackneyel.’’"—Morning Leader, 
“A singularly original and powerful story.”—Dundee Courier. 
“ A tale, human and kindly throughout, and especially fine in its character studies.”"—Newcastle Chronicle, 


SPANISH GOLD. By Georce A. Brrurncuam. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 


‘*Mr. Birmingham has given us more entertainment than any living humourist except Mr. W. W. Jacobs.”—Morning Post. “ Magnific a 
“ A most amusing story, the reading of which has been a real refreshment.” —Pall Mall Garette. ° guiicent Sun,"—-Cuttem, 


MR. APOLLO: a Just Possible Story. By Forp Mapox Huerrer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Very stimulating in its criticism of scientific materialism.’’— Nation. * There are scenes that linger in the mental vision.” —Daily News, 


ARNOUL THE ENGLISHMAN, By Francis Avetiye. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The book has a sound atmosphere of authentic romance without being wanting in vigour and rapidity of movement.”—Morning Leader. 


THE RESULT OF AN ACCIDENT. By Bearrice Wurrsy. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 


‘* Very delightful in every respect.”"—Liverpool Daily Post. “‘A good story, full of incident.”—Westminster Gazette, 


A SET OF SIX. By JosrrH Conrap. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 


“ All surpassingly good—really romantic novels,” —Standard. “The stories will delight all Mr. Conrad’s admirers.” —Outlook 


THE SONG OF HYACINTH, and other Stories. By Joun Oxennam. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Eilition. 


“ Full of kindliness, of observation, and of humour,.”—Daily Telegraph. “ Charming in idea, poetic in expression.”—Daily Express. 


THE EASY-GO-LUCKIES; or, One Way of Living. By Maup Sreprey Rawsoy. Crown 8yo, 63. 





“ A sense of humonr is never absent from these lively pages.""—Daily Telegraph. . ae 
“ Very rich in observation and humorous appreciation.” —Pall Mall Gazette, “ Fine workmanship and wholesome Pes oh me he pk on 


LOVE THE HARVESTER. By Max Pemsertoy. With 8 Illustrations by Frank Dapp, RI. 38 6d 


** A book of much charm and merit aud eminently readable.""—Morning Post. Thi diti 
“lt is a dainty story.”—Evening Standard. “Highly entertaining, and extremely prettily told.”—Daily Se in the press, 


THE SURPRISING HUSBAND. By Ricuarp Marsu. Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Second Edition. 


“The story is interesting and really powerful.”—Morning Post. “A most uncommonly interesting novel.” —Sunday Times. 


HARDY-ON-THE-HILL. By M. E. Francis. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 


“A charming, bighly finished, rustic idyll.”—Pall Mall Gazette. “The book is redolent of sweet, healthy country life.”"—Westminster Gazette. 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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